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Gives and Daughters, 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
sacs 
CUAPTER LX. 

Roger HAMLEY’s CONFESSION. 


OGER had a great deal to think ot 
as he turned away from looking 
after the carriage as long as it could 
be seen. The day before, he had 
believed that Molly had come to 
view all the symptonis of his growing 
¢ love for her,—symptoms which he 

thought had been so patent,—as 
disgusting inconstancy to the incon- 
stant Cynthia; that she had felt 
that an attachment which could be 
‘so soon transferred to another was 
« not worth having; and that she had 
| desired to mark all this by her 
\ changed treatment of him, and so to 
===) nip it in the bud. But this morning 
her old sweet, frank manner: had 
returned—in their last interview, at 
= any rate. He puzzled himself hard 
to find out what could have distressed her at breakfast-time. He 
even went so far as to ask Robinson whether Miss Gibson had received 
any letters that morning; and when he heard that she had had 
one, he tried to believe that the letter was in some way the cause of 
her sorrow. So fur so good. “They were friends again after their un- 
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spoken difference; but that was not enough for Roger. He felt every 
day more and more certain that she, and she alone, could make him 
happy. He had felt this, and had partly given up all hope, while his 
father had been urging upon him the very course he most desired to take. 
No need for “trying” to love her, he said to himself,—that was already 
done. And yet he was very jealous on her behalf. Was that love worthy 
of her which had once been given to Cynthia? Was not this affair too 
much a mocking mimicry of the last? Again just on the point of leaving 
England for a considerable time! If he followed her now to her own 
home,—in the very drawing-room where he had once offered to Cynthia! 
And then by a strong resolve he determined on this course. They were 
friends now, and he kissed the rose that was her pledge of friendship. If 
he went to Africa, he ran some deadly chances; he knew better what they 
were now than he had done when he went before. Until his return he 
would not even attempt to win more of her love than he already had. 
But once safe home again, no weak fancies as to what might or might not 
be her answer should prevent his running all chances to gain the woman 
who was to him the one who excelled all. His was not the poor vanity 
that thinks more of the possible mortification of a refusal than of the 
precious jewel of a bride that may be won. Somehow or another, please 
God to send him back safe, he would put his fate to the touch. And till 
then he would be patient. He was no longer a boy to rush at the coveted 
object; he was a man capable of judging and abiding. 

Molly sent her father, as soon as she could find him, to the Hall ; and 
then sate down to the old life in the home drawing-room, where she 
missed Cynthia’s ‘bright presence at every turn. Mrs. Gibson was in 
rather a querulous mood, which fastened itself upon the injury of 
Cynthia’s letter being addressed to Molly, and not to herself. 

“ Considering all the trouble I had with her trousseau, I think she 
might have written to me.” 

“ But she did—her first letter was to you, mamma,” said Molly, her real 
thoughts still intent upon the Hall—upon the sick child—upon Roger, 
and his begging for the flower. 

“Yes, just a first letter, three pages long, with an account of her 
crossing; while to you she can write about fashions, and how thie 
bonnets are worn in Paris, and al] sorts of interesting things. But poor 
mothers must never expect confidential letters, I have found that out.” 

‘* You may see my letter, mamma,” said Molly, “ there is really nothing 
in it.” 

“ And to think of her writing, and crossing to you who don’t value it, 
while my poor heart is yearning after my lost child! Really lite is 
somewhat hard to bear at times.” 

Then there was a silence—for a while. 

“ Do tell me something about your visit, Molly. Is Roger very heart- 
broken? Does he talk much about Cynthia?” 


“No. He does not mention her often ; hardly ever, I think.” 
* 
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“T never thought he had much feeling. If he had had, he would not 
have let her go so easily.” 

“T don’t see how he could help it. When he came to see her after 
his return, she was already engaged to Mr. Henderson—he had come 
down that very day,” said Molly, with perhaps more heat than the occa- ' 
sion required. 

“My poor head!” said Mrs, Gibson, putting her hands up to her 
head. ‘One may see you’ve been stopping with people of robust health, 
and—excuse my saying it, Molly, of your friends—of unrefined habits, 
you've got to talk in so loud a voice. But do remember my head, Molly. 
So Roger has quite forgotten Cynthia, has he? Oh! what inconstant 
creatures men are! He will be falling in love with some grandee next, 
mark my words! They are making a pet and a lion of him, and he’s 
just the kind of weak young man to have his head turned by it all; and 
to propose to some fine lady of rank, who would no more think of marry- 
ing him than of marrying her footman.” 

“T don’t think it is likely,” said Molly, stoutly. “Roger is too 
sensible for anything of the kind.” 

“That’s just the fault I always found with him; sensible and 
cold-hearted ! Now, that’s a kind of character which may be very 
valuable, but which revolts me. Give me warmth of heart, even with a 
little of that extravagance of feeling which misleads the judgment, and 
conducts into romance. Poor Mr. Kirkpatrick! That was just his 
character. I used to tell him that his love for me was quite romantic. 
I think I have told you about his walking five miles in the rain to get me 
a muffin once when I was ill?” 

“Yes!” said Molly. ‘“ It was very kind of him.” 

“So imprudent, too! Just what one of your sensible, cold-hearted, 
commonplace people would never have thought of doing. With his cough 
and ail.” 

“T hope he didn’t suffer for it?” replied Molly, anxious at any 
cost to keep off the subject of the Hamleys, upon which she and her step- 
mother always disagreed, and on which she found it difficult to keep her 
temper. 

“Yes, indeed, he did! I don’t think he ever got over the cold he 
eaught that day. I wish you had known him, Molly. I sometimes 
wonder what would have happened if you had been my real daughter, 
and Cynthia dear papa’s, and Mr. Kirkpatrick and your own dear mother 
had all lived. People talk a good deal about natural affinities. It would 
have been a question for a philosopher.” She began to think on the 
impossibilities she had suggested. 

“ [ wonder how the poor little boy is?” said Molly, after a pause, 
speaking out her thought. 

“ Poor little child! When one thinks how little his prolonged exist- 
ence is to be desired, one feels that his death would be a boon.” 

“Mamma! what do you mean?” asked Molly, much shocked. “ Why 
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every one cares for his life as the most precious thing! You have never 
seen him! He is the bonniest, sweetest little fellow that can be! What 
do you mean?” 

“T should have thought that the squire would have desired a better- 
born heir than the offspring of a servant,—with all his ideas about 
descent, and blood, and family. And I should have thought that it was a 
little mortifying to Roger—who must naturally have looked upon himself 
as his brother’s heir—to find a little interloping child, half French, half 
English, stepping into his shoes !” 

“‘ You don’t know how fond they are of him,—the squire looks upon 
him as the apple of his eye.” 

“Molly! Molly! pray don’t let me hear you using such vulgar 
expressions. When shall I teach you true refinement—that refinement 
which consists in never even thinking a vulgar, commonplace thing? 
Proverbs and idioms are never used by people of education. ‘ Apple of 
his eye!’ Iam really shocked.” 

“ Well, mamma, I’m very sorry; but after all, what I wanted to say 
as strongly as I could was, that the squire loves the little boy as much as 
his own child; and that Roger—oh! what a shame to think that Roger 
” And she stopped suddenly short, as if she were choked. 

“T don’t wonder at your indignation, my dear!” said Mrs. Gibson: 
“Tt is just what I should have felt at your age. But one learns the 
baseness of human nature with advancing years. I was wrong, though, to 
undeceive you so early—but depend upon it, the thought I alluded to 
has crossed Roger Hamley’s mind !” 

“ All sorts of thoughts cross one’s mind—it depends upon whether 
one gives them harbour and encouragement,” said Molly. 

“‘ My dear, if you must have the last word, don’t let it be a truism. 
But let us talk on some more interesting subject. I asked Cynthia to buy 
me a silk gown in Paris, and I said I would send her word what colour I 
fixed upon—I think dark blue is the most becoming to my complexion ; 
what do you say?” 

Molly agreed, sooner than take the trouble of thinking about the 
thing at all; she was far too full of her silent review of all the traits 
in Roger’s character which had lately come under her notice, and that 
gave the lie direct to her stepmother’s supposition. Just then they heard 
Mr. Gibson’s step downstairs. But it was some time before he made his 





entrance into the room where they were sitting. 

“ How is little Roger ?” said Molly, eagerly. 

“ Becinning with scarlet fever, I’m afraid. It’s well you left when you 
did, Molly. You’ve never had it. We must stop up all intercourse with 
the Hall fora time. If there’s one illness I dread, it is this.” 

‘But you go and come back to us, papa.” 

“Yes. But I always take plenty of precautions. However, no need 
to talk about risks that lie in the way of one’s duty. It is unnecessary 
risks that we must avoid.” 
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“ Will he-have it badly?’ asked Molly. 

“T can’t tell. I shall do my best for the wee laddie.” 

Whenever Mr. Gibson’s feelings were touched, he was apt to recur to 
the language of his youth. Molly knew now that he was much interested 
in the case. 

For some days there was imminent danger to the little boy ; for some 
weeks there was a more chronic form of illness to contend with; but 
when the immediate danger was over and the warm daily interest was 
past, Molly began to realize that, from the strict quarantine her father 
evidently thought it necessary to establish between the two houses, slie 
was not likely to see Roger again before his departure for Africa. Oh! if 
she had but made more of the uncared-for days that she had passed with 
him at the Hall! Worse than uncared for ; days on which she had avoided 
him ; refused to converse freely with him; given him pain by her change 
of manner ; for she had read in his eyes, heard in his voice, that he had 
been perplexed and pained, and now her imagination dwelt on and 
exaggerated the expression of his tones and looks. 

One evening after dinner, her father said,— 

“ As the country-people say, I’ve done a stroké of work to-day. 
Roger Hamley and I have laid our heads together, and we have made a 
plan by which Mrs. Osborne and her boy will leave the Hall.” 

“ What did I say the other day, Molly?” said Mrs. Gibson, interrupting, 
and giving Molly a look of extreme intelligence. 

“And go into lodgings at Jennings’ farm ; not four hundred yards 
from the Park-field gate,” continued Mr. Gibson. “The squire and his 
daughter-in-law have got to be much better friends over the little fellow’s 
sick-bed; and I think he sces now how impossible it would be for the 
mother to leave her child, and go and be happy in France, which has been 
the notion running in his head all this time. To buy her off, in fact. 

Sut that one night, when I was very uncertain whether I could bring him 
through, they took to crying together, and condoling with each other; and 
it was just like tearing down a curtain that had been between them; they 
have been rather friends than otherwise ever since. Still Roger "—(Molly’s 
cheeks grew warm and her eyes soft and bright ; it was such a pleasure to 
hear his name)—“ and I both agree that his mother knows much better how 
to manage the boy than his grandfather does. I suppose that was the 
one good thing she got from that hard-hearted mistress of hers. She 
certainly has been well trained in the management of children. And it 
makes her impatient, and annoyed, and unhappy, when she sees the 
squire giving the child nuts and ale, and all sorts of silly indulgences, and 
spoiling him in’every pessible way. Yet she’s a coward, and doesn’t 
speak out her mind. Now by being in lodgings, and having her dwn 
servants—nice pretty rooms they are, too; we went to see them, and Mrs. 
Jennings promises to attend well to Mrs. Osborne Hamley, and is very 
much honoured, and all that sort of thing—not ten minutes’ walk from the 
IIall, too, so that she and the little chap may easily go backwards and 
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forwards as often as they like, and yet she may keep the control over her 
child’s discipline and diet. In short, I think I've done a good day’s 
work,” he continued, stretching himself a little ; and then with a shake 
rousing himself, and making ready to go out again, to see a patient who 
had sent for him in his absence. 

“ A good day’s work!” he repeated tu himself as he ran downstairs. 
“T don’t know when I have been so happy!” For he had not told 
Molly all that had passed between him and Roger. Roger had begun 
a fresh subject of conversation just as Mr. Gibson was hastening away 
from the Hall, after completing the new arrangement for Aimée and her 
child. 

“ You know that I set off next Tuesday, Mr. Gibson, don’t you?” said 
Roger, a little abruptly. 

“To be sure. I hope you'll be as successiul in all your scientific 
objects as you were the last time, and have no sorrows awaiting you when 
you come back.” 

“Thank you. Yes. I hope so. You don’t think there’s any danger 
of infection now, do you?” 

“No! If the disease were to spread through the household, I think 
we should have had some signs of it before now. One is never sure, 
remember, with scarlet fever.” 

Roger was silent for a minute or two. “ Should you be afraid,” he 
said at length, “‘ of seeing me at your house? ” 

“Thank you; but I think I would rather decline the pleasure of 
your society there at present. It’s only three weeks or a month since 
the child began. Besides, I shall be over here again before you go. 
I’m always on my guard against symptoms of dropsy. I have known it 
supervene.” 

‘Then I shall not see Molly again!” said Roger, in a tone and witha 
look of great disappointment. 

Mr. Gibson turned his keen, observant eyes upon the young man, 
and looked at him in as penetrating a manner as if he had been 
beginning with an unknown illness. Then the doctor and the father com- 
pressed his lips and gave vent to a long intelligent whistle. “Whew!” 
said he. 

Roger's bronzed cheeks took a deeper shade. 

“You will take a message to her from me, won’t you? A message of 
farewell?” he pleaded. 

“Not I. Im not going to be a message-carrier between any young 
man and young woman. I'll tell my womenkind I forbade you to come 
near the house, and that you're sorry to go away without bidding good-by. 
That's all I shall say.” 

“ But you do not disapprove ?—I see you guess why. Oh! Mr. Gibson, 
just speak to me one word of what must be in your heart, though you are 
pretending not to understand why I would give worlds to see Molly again 
before I go.” 
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““My dear boy!” said Mr. Gibson, more affected than he liked to 
show, and laying his hand on Roger’s shoulder. Then he pulled himself 
up, and said gravely enough,— 

“ Mind, Molly is not Cynthia. If she were to care for you, she is not 
one who could transfer her love to the next comer.” 

“You mean not as readily as 1 have done,” replied Roger. ‘I only 
wish you could know what a different feeling this is to my boyish love 
for Cynthia.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of you when I spoke; but, however, as I might 
have remembered atterwards that you were not a model of constancy, let 
us hear what you have to say for yourself.” 

“Not much. I did love Cynthia very much. Her manners and her 
beauty bewitched me; but her letters,—short, hurried letters,— some- 
times showing that she really hadn’t taken the trouble to read mine 
through,—I cannot tell you the pain they gave me! ‘Twelve months’ 


? 


solitude, in frequent danger of one’s life—face to face with death—some- 
times ages a man like many years’ experience. Still I longed for the 
time when 1 should see her sweet face again, and hear her speak. Then 
the letter at the Cape !—and still I hoped. But you know how I found 
her, when I went to have the interview which I trusted might end in the 
renewal of our relations,—engaged to Mr. Henderson. I saw her walking 
with him in your garden, coquetting with him about a flower, just as she 
used to do with me. I can see the pitying look in Molly’s eyes as she 
watched me; I can see it now. And I could beat myself fur being such a 
blind fool as to What must she think of me? how she must despise 
me, choosing the false Duessa.” 

“Come, come! Cynthia isn’t so bad as that. She’s a very fascinating, 
fuulty creature.” 

“IT know! I know! I will never allow any one to say a word against 
her. IfI called her the false Duessa it was because I wanted to express 
my sense of the difference between her and Molly as strongly as I could. 
You must allow for a lover’s exaggeration. Besides, all I wanted to 
say was,—Do you think that Molly, alter seeing and knowing that I had 
loved a person so inferior to herself, could ever be brought to listen 
to me?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell, Audeven if I could, Iwould not. Only 
if it’s any comfort to you, I may say what my experience has taught me. 
Women are queer, unreasoning creatures, and are just as likely as not to 
love a man who has been throwing away his affection.” 

“‘ Thank you, sir!” said Roger, interrupting him. ‘I see you mean 
to give me encouragement. And I had resolved never to give Molly 
a hint of what I felt till I returned—and then to try and win her by 
every means in my power. I determined not to repeat the former scene 
in the former place,—in your drawing-room,—however I might be tempted. 
And perhaps, after all, she avoided me when she was here last.” 

“ Now, Roger, I’ve listened to you long enough. If you've nothing 
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better to do with your time than to talk about my daughter, I have. 
When you come back it will be time enough to eaquire how far your 
father would approve of such an engagement.” 

“He himself urged it upon me the other day—but then I was in 
despair—I thought it was too late.” 

“And whut means you are likely to have of maintaining a wife,—I 
always thought that point was passed too lightly over when you formed 
your hurried engagement to Cynthia. I’m not mercenary,—Molly has 
some money independently of me,—that she by the way knows nothing 
and I can allow her something. But all these things 





of,—not much; 
must be left till your return.” 
“ Then you sanction my attachmer 
“JT don’t know what you mean by sanctioning it. I can’t help it. I 
suppose losing one’s daughter is a necessary evil. Still "—seeing the dis- 
appointed expression on Noger’s face—“it is but fair to you to say I'd rather 
give my child,—my only child, remember !—to you, than to any man in 


it?” 


the world!” 

“Thank yon!” said Roger, shaking hands with Mr. Gibson, almost 
against the will of the latter. “And I may see her, just once, before 
I go?” 

“Decidedly not. There I come in as doctor as well as father. 
No!” 

“ But you will take a message, at any rate?” 

“ To my wife and to her conjointly. I will not separate them. I will 
not in the slightest way be a go-between.” 

“Very well,” said Roger. “Tell them both as strongly as you can 
how I regret your prohibition. Isce I must submit. But if I don’t come 
back, I’ll haunt you for having been so cruel.” 

“ Come, I like that. Give me a wise man of science in love! No one 
beats him in folly. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. You will see Molly this afternoon 

“To be sure. And you will see your father. But I don’t heave such 


» 
: 


portentous sighs at the thought.” 

Mr. Gibson gave Roger's message to his wife and to Molly that evening 
at dinner. It was but what the latter had expected, after all her father 
had said of the very great danger of infection ; but now that her expectation 
came in the shape of a final decision, it took away her appetite. She sub- 
mitted in silence; but her observant father noticed that after this speech 
of lis, she only played with the food on her plate, and concealed a good 
deal, of it under her knife and fork. 

“Lover versus father!” thought he, half sadly. “ Lover wins.” 
And he, too, became indifferent to all that remained of his dinner. Mrs. 
Gibson pattered on; and nobody listened. 

The day of Roger’s departure came. Molly tried hard to forget it in work- 
ing away at a cushion she was preparing asa present to Cynthia; people did 
worsted-work in those days. One, two, three. One, two, three, four, five, 
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six, seven ; all wrong, she was thinking of something else, and had to unpick 
it. It was a rainy day, too; and Mrs. Gibson, who had planned to go out 
and pay some calls, had to stay indoors. This made her restless and fidgety. 
She kept going backwards and forwards to different windows in the draw- 
ing-room to look at the weather, as if she imagined that while it rained at 
one window, it might be fine weather at another. ‘ Molly—come here ! 
who is that man wrapped up in a cloak,—there,—near the Park wall, under 
the beech-tree—he has been there this half-hour and more, never stirring, 
and looking at this house all the time! I think it’s very suspicious.” 

Molly looked, and in an instant recognized Roger under all his wraps. 
Her first instinct was to draw back. The next to come forwards, and 
say—“ Why, mamma, it’s Roger Hamley! Look now—he’s kissing his 
hand; he’s wishing us good-by in the only way he can!” And she 
responded to his sign; but she was not sure if he perceived her modest 
quiet movement, for Mrs. Gibson became immediately so demonstrative 
that Molly fancied that her eager foclish pantomimic motions must absorb 
all his attention. 

“T call this so attentive of him,” said Mrs. Gibson, in the midst of a 
volley of kisses of her hand. “ Really it is quite romantic. It reminds 
me of former days—but he will be too late! I must send him away ; it 
is half-past twelve!” And she took out her watch and held it up, 
tapping it with her fore-finger, and occupying the very centre of the 
window. Molly could only peep here and there, dodging now up, now 
down, now on this side, now on that of the perpetually-moving arms. 
She fancied she saw something of a corresponding movement on Roger’s 
part. At length he went away, slowly, slowly, and often looking back, in 
spite of the tapped watch. Mrs, Gibson at last retreated, and Molly 
quietly moved into her place to see his figure once more before the turn 
of the road hid it frem her view. He, too, knew where the last glimpse of 
Mr. Gibson’s house was to be obtained, and once more he turned, and his 
white handkerchief floated in the air. Molly waved hers high up, with 
eager longing that it should be seen. And then, he was gone! and Molly 
returned to her worsted-work, happy, glowing, sad, content, and thinking 
to herself how sweet is friendship ! 

When she came to a sense of the present, Mrs. Gibson was saying,— 

“Upon my word, though Roger Hamley has never been a great 
favourite of mine, this little attention of his has reminded me very forcibly 
of avery charming young man—a soupirant, as the French would call him 
—Lieutenant Harper—you must have heard me speak of him, Molly ?” 

“T think I have!” said Molly, absently. 

“Well, you remember how devoted he was to me when I was at 
Mrs. Duncombe’s, my first situation, and I only seventeen. And when 
the recruiting party was ordered to another town, poor Mr. Harper came 
and stood opposite the schoolroom window fer nearly an hour, and I know 
it was his doing that the band played ‘ The girl I left behind me,’ when 
they marched out the next day. Poor Mr. Harper! It was before I 

Beak 
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knew dear Mr. Kirkpatrick! Dear me. How often my poor heart has 
had to bleed in this life of mine ! not but what dear papa is a very worthy 
man, and makes me very happy. He would spoil me, indeed, if I would 
let him. Still he is not as rich as Mr. Henderson.” 

That last sentence contained the germ of Mrs. Gibson’s present 
grievance. Having married Cynthia, as her mother put it—taking credit 
to herself as if she had had the principal part in the achievement—she now 
became a little envious of her daughter's good fortune in being the wile 
of a young, handsome, rich, and moderately fashionable man, who lived 
in London. She naively expressed her feelings on this subject to her 
husband one day when she was really not feeling quite well, and when 
consequently her annoyances were much more present to her mind than 
her sources of happiness. 

“Tt is such a pity! ” said she, “that I was born when Iwas. I should 
so have liked to belong to this generation.” 

“That's sometimes my own feeling,” said he. ‘ So many new views 
seem to be opened in science, that I should like, if it were possible, to live 
till their reality was ascertained, and one saw what they led to. But I 
don’t suppose that’s your reason, my dear, for wishing to be twenty or 
thirty years younger.” 

“No, indeed. And I did not put it in that hard unpleasant way; I 
only said I should like to belong to this generation. To tell the truth, I 
was thinking of Cynthia. Without vanity, I believe I was as pretty as she 
is—when I was a girl, I mean; I had not her dark eye-lashes, but then my 
nose was straighter. And now look at the difference! I have to live ina 
little country town with three servants, and no carriage; and she with her 
inferior good looks will live in Sussex Place, and keep a man and a brougham, 
and I don’t know what. But the fact is, in this generation there are so 
many more rich young men than there were when I was a girl.” 

“Oh, oh! so that’s your reason, is it, my dear. If you had been yotng 
now you might have married somebody as well off as Walter? ” 

“Yes!” said she. “Ithink that was my idea. Of course I should 
have liked him to be you. I always think if you had gone to the bar 
you might have succeeded better, and lived in London, too. I don’t think 
Cynthia cares much where she lives, yet you see it has come to her.” 

“ What has—London?” 

“Oh, you dear, facetious man. Now that’s just the thing to have 
captivated a jury. I don’t believe Walter will ever be so clever as you 
are. Yet he can take Cynthia to Paris, and abroad, and everywhere. I 
only hope all this indulgence won’t develope the faults in Cynthia's 
character. It’s a week since we heard from her, and I did write so par- 
ticularly to ask her for the autumn fashions before I bought my new 
bonnet. But riches are a great snare.” 

“ Be thankful you are spared temptation, my dear.” 

“No, I’m not. Every body likes to be tempted. And, after all, it’s 
very easy to resist temptation, if one wishes,” 
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“T don’t find it so easy,” said her husband. 

‘ Here’s medicine for you, mamma,” said Molly, entering with a letter 
held up in her hand. “ A letter from Cynthia.” 

“ Oh, you dear little messenger of good news! There was one of the 
heathen deities in Mangnall’s questions whose office it was to bring 
news. ‘The letter is dated from Calais. They’re coming home! She's 
bought me a shawl and a bonnet! The dear creature! Always think- 
ing of others before herself: good fortune cannot spoil her. They've 
a fortnight left of their holiday! Their house is not quite ready; they’re 
coming here. Oh, now, Mr. Gibson, we must have the new dinner 
service at Watts’s I’ve set my heart on so long! ‘ Home’ Cynthia calls 
this house. I’m sure it has been a home to her, poor darling! I doubt 
if there is another man in the world who would have treated his step- 
daughter like dear papa! And, Molly, you must have a new gown.” 

“Come, come! Remember I belong to the last generation,” 
Mr. Gibson. 

“ And Cynthia will not notice what I wear,” said Molly, bright with 
pleasure at the thought of seeing her again. 

“No! but Walter will. He has such a quick eye for dress, and I 
think I rival papa ; if he is a good stepfather, I’m a good stepmother, 
and I could not bear to see my Molly shabby, and not looking her best. 
I must have a new gown too. It won't do to look as if we had nothing 
but the dresses which we wore at the wedding !” 

But Molly stood against the new gown for herself, and urged that if 
Cynthia and Walter were to come to visit them often, they had better see 
them as they really were, in dress, habits, and appointments. When 
Mr. Gibson had left the room, Mrs, Gibson softly reproached Molly for 
her obstinacy. 

“ You might have allowed me to beg for a new gown for you, Molly, 
when you knew how much I admired that figured silk at Brown’s the 
other day. And now, of course, I can’t be so selfish as to get it for 
myself, and you to have nothing. You should learn to understand the 
wishes of other people. Still, on the whole, you are a dear, sweet girl, 
and I only wish—well, I know what I wish; only dear papa does not 
like it to be talked evout. And now cover me up close, and let me go to 
sleep, and dream about my dear Cynthia and my new shawl!” 


said 


Here the story is broken off, and it can never be finished. What promised 
to be the crowning work of a life is a memorial of death. A few days 
longer, and it would have been a triumphal column, crowned with a capital 
of festal leaves and flowers : now it is another sort of column—one of those 
sad white pillars which stand broken in the churchyard. 
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But if the work is not quite complete, little remains to be added to it, 
and that little has been distinctly reflected into our minds. We know that 
Roger Hamley will marry Molly, and that is what we are most concerned 
about. Indeed, there was little else to tell. Had the writer lived, she 
would have sent her hero back to Africa forthwith ; and those scientific 
parts of Africa are a long way from Hamley; and there is not much to 
choose between a long distance and a long time. How many hours are 
there in twenty-four when you are all alone in a desert place, a thousand 
miles from the happiness which might be yours to take—if you were there 
to.take it? How many, when from the sources of the Topinambo your heart 
flies back ten times a day, like a carrier-pigeon, to the one only source of 
future good for you, and ten times a day returns with its message un- 
delivered? Many more than are counted on the calendar. So Roger found. 
The days were wecks that separated him from the time when Molly gave 
him a certain little flower, and months from the time which divorced him 
from Cynthia, whom he had begun to doubt before he knew for certain that 
she was never much worth hoping for. And if such were his days, what was 
the slow procession of actual weeks and months in those remote and solitary 
places? They were like years of a stay-at-home life, with liberty and 
leisure to see that nobody was courting Molly meanwhile. The effect of 
this was, that long before the term of his engagement was ended all that 
Cynthia had been to him was departed from Roger’s mind, and all that 
Molly was and might be to him filled it full. 

He returned; but when he saw Molly again he remembered that to 
her the time of his absence might not have seemed so jong, and was 
oppressed with the old dread that she would think him fickle. Therefore 
this young gentleman, so self-reliant and so lucid in scientific matters, 
found it difficult after all to tell Molly how much he hoped she loved him; 
and might have blundered if he had not thought of beginning by showing 
her the flower that was plucked from the nosegay. How charmingly that 
scene would have been drawn, had Mrs. Gaskell lived to depict it, we can 
only imagine: that it would have been charming—especially in what 
Molly did, and looked, and said—we know. 

Roger and Molly are married; and if one of them is happier than the 
other, it is Molly. Her husband has no need to draw upon the little 
fortune which is to go to poor Osborne’s boy, for he becomes professor at 
some great scientific institution, and wins his way in the world hand- 
somely. The squire is almost as happy in this marriage as his son. If 
any one suffers for it, it is Mr. Gibson. But he takes a partner, so as to 
get a chance of running up to London to stay with Molly for a few days 
now and then, and “ to get a little rest from Mrs. Gibson.” Of what was to 
happen to Cynthia after her marriage the author was not heard to say much, 
and, indeed, it does not seem that anything needs to be added. One little 
anecdote, however, was told of her by Mrs. Gaskell, which is very charac- 
teristic. One day, when Cynthia and her husband were on a visit to 
Hamley, Mr. Henderson learned for the first time, through an innocent 
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casual remark of Mr. Gibson's, that the famous traveller, Roger Hamley, 
was known to the family. Cynthia had never happened to mention it. 
Ilow well that little incident, too, would have been described ! 

But it is useless to speculate upon what would have been done by the 
delicate strong hand which can create no more Molly Gibsons—no more 
Roger Hamleys. We have repeated, in this brief note, all that is known 
of her designs for the story, which would have been completed in 
another chapter. There is not so much to regret, then, so far as this novel 
is concerned; indeed, the regrets of those who knew her are less for the 
loss of the novelist than of the woman—one of the kindest and wisest of 
her time. But yet, for her own sake as a novelist alone, her untimely 
death is a matter for deep regret. It is clear in this novel of Wives and 
Daughters, in the exquisite little story that preceded it, Cousin Phillis, 
and in Sylvia's Lovers, that Mrs. Gaskell had within these five years 
started upon a new career with all the freshness of youth, and with a mind 
which seemed to have put off its clay and to have been born again. But 
that “ put off its clay ” must be taken in a very narrow sense. All minds 
are tinctured more or less with the “ muddy vesture” in which they are 
contained; but few minds ever showed less of base earth than Mrs. 
Gaskell’s. It was so at all times; but lately even the original slight 
tincture seemed to disappear. While you read any one of the last three 
books we have named, you feel yourself caught out of an abominable wicked 
world, crawling with selfishness and reeking with base passions, into one 
where there is much weakness, many mistakes, sufferings long and bitter, 
but where it is possible for people to live calm and wholesome lives; and, 
what is more, you feel that this is at least as real a world as the other. 
The kindly spirit which thinks no ill looks out of her pages irradiate; and 
while we read them, we breathe the purer intelligence which prefers to 
deal with emotions and passions which have a living root in minds 
within the pale of salvation, and not with those:which rot without it. 
This spirit is more especially declared in Cousin Phillis and Wives 
and Daughters—their author’s latest works; they seem to show that for 
her the end of life was not descent amongst the clods of the valley, but 
ascent into the purer air of the heaven-aspiring hills. 

Weare saying nothing now of the merely intellectual qualities displayed 
in these later works. Twenty years to come, that may be thought the more 
important question of the two ; in the presence of her grave we cannot 
think so; but it is true, all the same, that as mere works of art and obser- 
vation, these later novels of Mrs. Gaskell’s are among the finest of our time. 
There is a scene in Cousin Phillis—where Holman, making hay with his 
men, ends the day with a psalm—which is not excelled as a picture in all 
modern fiction ; and the same may be said of that chapter of this last 
story in which Roger smokes a pipe with the Squire after the quarrel 
with Osborne. There is little in either of these scenes, or in a score of 
others which succeed each other like gems in a cabinet, which the ordinary 
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novel-maker could “seize.” There is no “material” for him in half- 
a-dozen farming men singing hymns in a field, or a discontented old 
gentleman smoking tobacco with his son. Still less could he avail himself 
of the miseries of a little girl sent to be happy in a fine house full of 
iine people ; but it is just in such things as these that true genius appears 
brightest and most unapproachable. It is the same with the personages 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s works. Cynthia is one of the most difficult characters 
which have ever been attempted in our time. Perfect art always obscures 
the difliculties it overcomes; and it is not till we try to follow the pro- 
cesses by which such a character as the Tito of Romola is created, for 
instance, that we begin to understand what a marvellous piece of work it 
is. ‘To be sure, Cynthia was not so difficult, nor is it nearly so great a 
creation as that splendid achievement of art and thought—of the rarest 
art, of the profoundest thought. But she also belongs to the kind of 
characters which are conceived only in minds large, clear, harmonious and 
just, and which can be portrayed fully and without flaw only by hands 
obedient to the finest motions of the mind. Viewed in this light, Cynthia 
is a more important piece of work even than Molly, delicately as she is 
drawn, and true and harmonious as that picture is also. And what we 
have said of Cynthia may be said with equal truth of Osborne Hamlcy. 
The true delineation of a character like that is as fine a test of art as tlie 
painting of a foot or a hand, which also seems so easy, and in which per- 
fection is most rare. In this case the work is perfect. Mrs. Gaskell has 
drawn a dozen characters more striking than Osborne since she wrote 
Mary Barton, but not one which shows more exquisite finish. 

Another thing we may be permitted to notice, because it has a great 
and general significance. It may be true that this is not exactly the 
" place for criticism, but since we are writing of Osborne Hamley, we 
cannot resist pointing out a peculiar instance of the subtler concep- 
tions which underlie all really considerable works. Here are Osborne 
and Roger, two men who, in every particular that can be seized for 
description, are totally different creatures. Body and mind they are 
quite unlike. They have different tastes; they take different ways: 
they are men of two sorts which, in the society sense, never “ know” 
each other; and yet, never did brotherly blood run more manifest than 
in the veins of those two. To make that manifest without allowing the 
effort to peep out for a single moment, would be a triumph of art ; but it 
is a “touch beyond the reach of art” to make their likeness in unlike- 
ness so natural a thing that we no more wonder about it than we wonder 
at seeing the fruit and the bloom on the same bramble: we have always 
seen them there together in blackberry season, and do not wonder about 
it nor think about it at all. Inferior writers, even some writers who are 
highly accounted, would have revelled in the “ contrast,” persuaded that 
they were doing a fine anatomical dramatic thing by bringing it out at every 
opportunity, ‘To the author of Wives and Daughters this sort of anatomy 
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was mere dislocation. She began by having the people of her story born in 
the usual way, and not built up like the Frankenstein monster; and thus 
when Squire Hamley took a wife, it was then provided that his two boys 
should be as naturally one and diverse as the fruit and the bloom on the 
brainble. “It goes without speaking.” ‘These diiferences are precisely 
what might have been expected from the union of Squire Hamley with 
the town-bred, refined, delicate-minded woman whom he married; and 
the affection of the young men, their kind-ness (to use the word in its old 
and new meanings at once) is nothing, but a reproduction of those im- 
palpable threads of love which bound the equally diverse father and 
mother in bonds faster than the ties of blood. 

But we will not permit ourselves to write any more in this vein. It 
is unnecessary to demonstrate to those who know what is and what is not 


true literature that Mis. Gaskell was gifted with some of the choicest 


faculties bestowed upon mankind; that these grew into greater strength 
and ripened into greater beauty in the decline of her days; and that she 
has gifted us with some of the truest, purest works of fiction in the lan- 
And she was herself what her works show her to have been—a 
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Thoughts in Htaly about Christmas. 


Se ed 


Wuat is the meaning of our English Christmas? whence comes this 
rejoicing through the land? why do we feel Christmas to be different 
from all other seasons of the year? what makes it seem so truly Northern, 
national, and homely, that we cannot bear to keep the feast upon a foreign 
shore? These questions grew upon me as I stood one Advent afternoon 
beneath the Dome of Florence. <A priest was thundering from the pulpit 
against French scepticism, and exalting the miracle of the Incarnation. 
Through the whole dim church blazed altar candles. Crowds of men 
and women knelt or sat about the arches, murmuring their prayers of 
preparation for the festival. At the door were pedlars, selling little books, 
in which were printed all the offices for Christmas-tide, with stories of 
St. Felix and St. Catherine, whose devotion to the infant Christ had 
wrought them weal, and promises of the remission of four purgatorial 
centuries to those who zealously observed the service of the church at 
this most holy time. I knew that the people of Florence were preparing 
for Christmas in their own way. But it was not our Christmas. It 
happened that outside the church the climate seemed as wintry as our 
own—snowstorms, and ice, and wind, and chilling fog suggesting Northern 
cold. But as the palaces of Florence lacked our comfortable fires, and 


‘ the greetings of friends lacked our hearty handshakes and loud good 


wishes, so there seemed to be a want of feeling in their Christmas 
services and customs. Again I asked myself, “ What do we mean by 
Christmas ?” 

The same thought pursued me as I drove across the hills to Rome: 
by Sienna, vast, and brown, and uninhabited among its earth-heaps; by 
Chiusi, with its city of a dead and unknown people; through the chestnut 
forests of the Apennines; by Orvieto’s rock, Viterbo’s fountains, and the 
oak-grown solitudes of the Ciminian heights, from which one sees the 
broad lake of Bolsena and the Roman plain. Brilliant sunlight, like that 
of a day in late September, shone upon the landscape, and I thought—Can 
this be Christmas? Are they bringing mistletoe and holly on the country 
carts into the towns in far-off England? Is it clear and frosty there, with 
the tramp of heels upon the flag, or snowing silently, or foggy with a 
round red sun, and cries of warning at the corners of the streets? I reached 
Rome on Christmas-eve, in time to hear midnight services in the Sistine 
Chapel and St. John Lateran, to breathe the dust of decayed shrines, to 
wonder at doting cardinals begrimed with snuff, and to resent the open- 
mouthed bad taste of my countrymen who made a mockery of these palsy- 
stricken ceremonies. Nine cardinals going to sleep, nine train-bearers talking 
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scandal, twenty huge, handsome Switzers in the dress devised by Michael 
Angelo, some ushers, a choir caged off by gilded railings, the insolence 
and eagerness of polyglot tourists, plenty of wax-candles dripping on 
people’s heads, and a continual nasal drone proceeding from the gilded 
cage, out of which were caught at intervals these words, and these only,— 
“ Secula seeculorum, amen.” Such were the ingredients of the celebrated 
Sistine service. The chapel blazed with light, and very strange did 
Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” Sibyls, and Prophets, appear upon the 
roof and wall above this motley and unmeaning crowd. Next morning 
I put on my dress-clothes and white tie, and repaired with multitudes of 
Englishmen similarly dressed, and of Englishwomen in black crape—the 
regulation costume—to St. Peter’s. It was a glorious and cloudless 
morning ; sunbeams streamed in columns from the southern windows, 
falling on the vast space full of soldiers and a mingled mass of every 
kind of people. Up the nave stood double files of the Pontifical guard. 
Monks and nuns mixed with the Swiss cuirassiers and halberds. Con- 
tadini crowded round the sacred images, and especially round the toe of 
St. Peter. I saw many mothers lift their swaddled babies up to kiss it. 
Valets of cardinals, with the invariable red umbrellas, hung about side- 
chapels and sacristies. Purple-mantled monsignori, like emperor butter- 
flies, floated down the aisles from sunlight into shadow. Movement, 
colour, and the stir of expectation, made the church alive. We showed 
our raiment to the guard, were admitted within their ranks, and solemnly 
walked up toward the dome. There, under its broad canopy, stood the 
altar glittering with gold and candles. The choir was carpeted and hung 
with scarlet. Two magnificent thrones rose ready for the Pope: guards of 
honour, soldiers, attachés, and the élite of the residents and visitors 
in Rome, were scattered in groups picturesquely varied by ecclesiastics 
of all orders and degrees. At ten a stirring took place near the 
great west door. It opened, and we saw the procession of the Pope and 
his cardinals. Before him marched the singers and the blowers of the 
silver trumpets, making the most liquid melody.. Then came his Cap of 
Maintenance, and three tiaras; then a company of mitred bishops; next 
the cardinals in scarlet; and last, aloft beneath a canopy, upon the 
shoulders of men, and flanked by the mystic fans, advanced the Pope 
himself, swaying to and fro like a Llama, or an Aztec king. Still the 
trumpets blew most silverly, and still the people knelt; and as he 
came we knelt and had his blessing. Then he took his state and received 
homage. After this the choir began to sing a mass of Palestrina’s, and 
the deacons robed the Pope. Marvellous putting on and taking off 
of robes and tiaras and mitres ensued, during which there was mucl: 
bowing and praying and burning of incense. At last when he had 
reached the highest stage of sacrificial sanctity, he proceeded to the altar, 
waited on by cardinals and bishops. Having censed it carefully, he took 
a higher throne and divested himself of part of his robes. Then the mass 
went on in earnest, till the moment of consecration, when it paused, the 
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Pope descended frem his throne, passed down the choir, and reached the 
altar. Every one knelt ; the shrill bell tinkled ; the silver trumpets blew; 
the air became sick and heavy with incense, so that sun and candlelight 
swooned in an atmosphere of odorous cloud-wreaths. The whole church 
trembled, hearing the strange subtle music vibrate in the dome, and 
secing the Pope with his own hands lift Christ’s body from the altar and 
present it to the people. An old parish priest, pilgrim from some valley 
of the Apennines, who knelt beside me, cried and quivered with excess 
of adoration. The great tombs around, the sculptured saints and angels, 
the dome, the volumes of light and incense and unfamiliar melody, the 
hierarchy ministrant, the white and central figure of the Pope, the multi- 
tude—-made up an overpowering effect. What followed was intensely dull. 
My mind again went back to England, and I thought of Christmas services 
beginning in all village churches and all cathedrals throughout the land— 
their old familiar hymn, their anthem of Handel, their trite yet reverend 
sermons. How different the two scenes are—Christmas in Rome, Christ- 
mas in England—ltaly and the North—the spirit of Latin and the spirit 
of Teutonic Christianity. 

What, then, constitutes the essence of our Christmas as different from 
that of more Southern nations? In their origin they are the same. The 
stable of Bethlehem, the star-led kings, the shepherds, and the angels—a!l 
the beautiful story, in fact, which St. Luke alone of the Evangelists has 
preserved for us—are what the whole Christian world owes to the religious 
feeling of the Hebrews. The first and second chapters of St. Luke are 
most important in the history of Christian mythology and art. They are 
far from containing the whole of what we mean by Christmas ; but the 
religious poetry which gathers round that season must be sought upon their 
pages. Angels, ever since the captivity, had continued to play a most 
important part in the visions of the Hebrew prophets, and in the lives of 
their great men. We know not what reminiscences of old Egyptian deities, 
what strange shadows of the winged beasts of Persia, flitted through their 
dreams. In the desert, or under the boundless sky of Babylon, these 
shapes became as distinct as the precise outlines of Oriental scenery. 
They incarnated the vivid thoughts and intense longings of the prophets, 
who gradually came to give them human forms and titles. We hear of 
them by name, as servants and attendants upon God, as guardians of 
nations, and patrons of great men. To the Hebrew mind the whole 
unseen world was full of spirits, active, strong, and swift of flight, of 
various aspect, and with power of speech. It is hard to imagine what the 
Jewish disciples and the early Greck and Roman converts thought of these 
great beings. To us, the hierarchies of Dionysius, the dogmas of the 
Church, the poetry of Dante and Milton, and the forms of art, have made 
them quite familiar. Northern nations have appropriated the Angels, and 
invested them with attributes alien to their Oriental origin. They fly 
through our pine-forests, and the gloom of cloud or storm ; they ride upon 
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Gothic cathedrals ; we see them making light in the cavernous depth of 
voods, where sun or moon-beams never come, and ministering to the 
wounded or the weary ; they bear aloft the censers of the mass; they sing 
in the anthems of choristers, and live in strains of poetry and music ; our 
churches bear their names; we cali our children by their titles; we love 
them as our guardians, and the whole unseen world is made a home to us 
by their imagined presence. All these things are the growth of time and 
the work of races whose artistic imagination is more powerful than that of 
the Hebrews. Yet this rich legacy of romance is bound up in the second 
chapter of St. Luke ; and it is to him we must give thanks when at 
Christmas-tide we read of the shepherds and the angels in English words 
more beautiful than his own Greek. 

The angels in the stable of Bethlehem, the kings who came from the 
far East, and the adoring shepherds, are the gift of Hebrew legend, and 
of the Greek physician, Luke, to Christmas. How these strange and 
gorgeous incidents affect modern fancy, remains for us to examine; at 
present we must ask, what did the Romans give to Christmas? ‘The 
customs of the Christian religion, like everything tliat belongs to the 
modern world, have uothing pure and simple in their nature. They are 
the growth of long ages, aud of widely different systems, parts of which 
have been fused into one living whole. In this respect they resemble our 
language, our blood, our literature, and our modes of thought and feeling. 
We find Christianity in one sense wholly original ; in another sense, wholly 
composed of old materials; in both senses, universal and cosmopolitan. 
The Roman element in Christmas is a remarkable instance of this acquisi- 
tive power of Christianity. The celebration of the festival takes place at 
the same time as that of the pagan saturnalia; and from the old customs 
of that holiday, Christmas absorbed much that was consistent with the 
spirit of the new religion. Every one knows that during the saturnalia 
the whole world enjoyed, in thought at least, a perfect freedom. Men who 
had gone to bed as slaves, rose their own masters. From the eryastula 
and dismal sunless cages they went forth to ramble in the streets and 
fields. Liberty of speech was given them, and they might satirize those 
vices of their lords, to which on other days they had to minister. Rome 
on this day, by a strange want of logic, which we might almost call a 
prompting of blind conscience, negatived the philosophic dictum that 
barbarians were by law of nature slaves, and acknowledged the higher 
principle of absolute equality. The saturnalia stood out from the whole 
year as a protest in favour of universal brotherhood, and the right that all 
men share alike to enjoy life after their own fashion, within the bounds 
that nature has assigned them. We do not know how far the Stoic school, 
which was so strong in Rome, and had so many points of contact with 
the Christians, had connected its own theories of equality with this old 
custom of the saturnalia. But it is certain that the fellowship of human 
beings, and the free abandonment of class prerogatives, became a part of 
Christmas through the habit of the saturnalia, We are practising a Roman 
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virtue to this day when at Christmas-time our hand is liberal, and we think 
it wrong that the poorest wretch should fail to feel the pleasure of the day. 

Of course Christianity inspired the freedom of the saturnalia with a 
higher meaning. The mystery of the Incarnation, or the deification cf 
human nature, put an end to slavery through all the year, as well as on 
this single day. What had been a kind of aimless licence became the 
most ennobling principle by which men are exalted to a state of self- 
respect and mutual reverence. But in the saturnalia was found, ready- 
made, an easy symbol of unselfish enjoyment. The peculiar free-hearted 
sympathy we practise on that day may be traced without exaggeration in 
the Roman festival. 

The early Roman Christians probably kept Christmas with no special 
ceremonies. Christ was as yet too close to them. He had nct become 
the glorious creature of their fancy, but was partly an historic being, 
partly confused in their imagination with reminiscences of pagan deities. 
As the Good Shepherd, and as Orpheus, we find him painted in the 
catacombs ; and those who thought of Him as God, loved to dwell upon 
His risen greatness more than on the idyll of His birth. To them His 
entry upon earth seemed less a subject of rejoicing than His opening of 
the heavens; they suffered, and looked forward to a future happiness; 
they would not seem to make this world permanent by sharing its glad- 
ness with the heathens. Theirs in truth was a religion of hope and 
patience, not of triumphant recollection or of present joyfulness. 

The Northern converts of the early church added more to the peculiar 
character of our Christmas. Who can tell what pagan rites were half sanc- 
tified by their association with that season, or how much of our cheer- 
fulness belonged to heathen orgics, and the banquets of grim warlike 
gods? Certainly nothing strikes one more in reading Scandinavian 
poetry, than the odd mixture of pagan and Christian sentiments which it 
presents. For though the missionaries of the Church did all they could 
to wean away the minds of men from their old superstitions ; yet, wiser 
than their modern followers, they saw that some things might remain 
untouched, and that even the great outlines of the Christian faith might 
be adapted to the habits of the people whom they studied to convert. 
Thus, on the one hand, they destroyed the old temples one by one, 
and called the idols by the name of devils, and strove to obliterate the 
songs which sang great deeds of bloody gods and heroes, while, on the 
other, they taught the Northern sea-kings that Jesus was a Prince sur- 
rounded by twelve dukes, who conquered all the world. Besides, they 
left the days of the week to their old patrons. Of course the imagination 
of the people preserved more of heathendom than even such missionaries 
could approve, mixing up the deeds of the Christian saints with old heroic 
legends, seeing Balder’s beauty in Christ, and the strength of Thor in 
Sampson ; attributing magic to St. John, swearing, as of old, bloody oaths 
in God’s name, over the gilded boar’s-head, burning the yule-log, and 
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choirs and sound of holy bells, and superstitious reverence for the mass, 
began to tell upon the people; and soon the echo of their old religion only 
swelled upon the ear at intervals, attaching itself to times of more than 
usual sanctity. Christmas was one of these times, and the old faith threw 
around its celebration a fantastic light. Many customs of the genial pagan 
life remained; they seemed harmless when the sense of joy was Christian. 
The Druid’s mistletoe graced the church porches of England and of France, 
and no blood lingered on its berries. Christmas thus became a time of 
extraordinary mystery. The people loved it as connecting their old life 
with the new religion, perhaps unconsciously, though every one might 
feel that Christmas was no common Christian feast. On its eve, strange 
wonders happened : the thorn that sprang at Glastonbury from the sacred 
crown which Joseph brought with him from Palestine, when Avalon was 
still an island, blossomed on that day. The Cornish miners seemed to hear 
the sound of singing men arise from submerged churches by the shore, and 
others said that bells, beneath the ground where villages had been, chimed 
yearly on that eve. No evil thing had power, as Marcellus in ZZamlet 
tells us, and the bird of dawning crowed the whole night through. One 
might multiply folk-lore about the sanctity of Christmas, but enough has 
been said to show that round it lingered long the legendary spirit of old 
paganism. It is not to Jews, or Greeks, or Romans that we owe our ancient 
Christmas fancies, but to those half-heathen ancestors who lovingly looked 
back to Odin’s days, and held the old while they embraced the new. 

Let us imagine Christmas Day in a medieval town of Northern Eng- 
land. The cathedral has been partly built. Its nave and transepts are 
the work of Norman architects, but the choir remains for more graceful 
designers and more skilful hands. The old city is full of craftsmen 
assembled to complete the church. Some have come as a religious duty, 
to work off their tale of sins by bodily labour. Some are animated by a 
love of art—simple men, who might have rivalled with the Greeks in 
ages of more cultivation. Others, again, are well-known carvers, brought 
for hire from distant towns and countries beyond the sea. But to-day, 
and for some days past, the sound of hammer and chisel has been silent 
in the choir. Monks have bustled about the nave, dressing it up with 
holly-boughs and bushes of yew, and preparing a stage for the sacred 
play they are going to exhibit on the feast day. Christmas is not like 
Corpus Christi, and now the market-place stands inches deep in snow, so 
that the miracles must be enacted beneath a roof instead of in the open air. 
And what place so appropriate as the cathedral, where poor people may 
have warmth and shelter whilst they see the show? Besides, the gloomy 
old church, with its windows darkened by the falling snow, lends itself to 
candle-light effects that will enhance the splendour of the scene. Every- 
thing is ready. The incense of morning mass yet lingers round the 
altar. The voice of the friar who told the people from the pulpit the 
story of Christ’s birth, has hardly ceased to echo. ‘Time has just been 
given for a mid-day dinner, and for the shepherds and farm lads to troop 
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in from the country-side. The monks are ready at the wooden stage to 
draw its curtain, and all the nave is full of eager faces. There you may 
see the smith and carpenter, the butcher’s wife, the country priest, and the 
brown Franciscan monk. Hundreds of workmen, whose home the cathe- 
dral for the time is made, are also here, and you may know the artists by 
their thoughtful foreheads and keen eyes. That young monk carved 
Madonna and her Son above the southern porch. Beside him stands 
the master mason, whose strong arms have hewn gigantic images of 
prophets and apostles for the pinnacles outside the choir; and the little 
man with cunning eyes between the two is he who cuts such quaint hob- 
goblins for the gargoyles. He has a vein of satire in him, and his humour 
overflows into the stone. Many and many a grim beast and hideous head 
has he hidden among vine leaves and trellis work upon the porches, 
Those who know him well are loth to anger him, for fear their sons and 
sons’ sons should laugh at them for ever caricatured in solid stone. Hark ! 
there sounds the bell. The curtain is drawn, and the candles blaze brightly 
round the wooden stage. What is this first scene? We have God in 
Heaven, dressed like 2 Pope with triple crown, and attended by his court of 
angels. They sing and toss up censers till he lifts his hand and speaks. 

In along Latin speech, he unfolds the order of creation, and his will 
concerning man. At the end of it, up Jeaps an ugly buffoon, in goat-skin, 
with rams’ horns upon his head. Some children begin to cry, but the 
older people laugh, for this is the devil, the clown and comic character, who 
talks their common tongue, and has no reverence before the very throne of 
Heaven. He asks leave to plague men, and receives it; then, with many 
a curious caper, he goes down to Hell beneath the stage. The angels 
sing and toss their censers as before, and the first scene closes to a sound 
of organs. The next is dull; it represents the Fall, the monks hurry over 
it quickly, as a tedious but necessary prelude to the birth of Christ. That 
is the true Christmas part of the ceremony, and it is understood that the 
best actors and most beautiful dresses are to be reserved for it. The 
builders of the choir in particular, are interested in the coming scenes, 
since one of their number has been chosen for his handsome face and 
tenor voice, to sing the angel’s part. 

He is a young fellow of nineteen, but his beard is not yet grown, and 
long hair hangs down upon his shoulders. A chorister of the cathedral, his 
younger brother will act the Virgin Mary. At last the curtain is drawn. 

We see a cottage-room, dimly lighted by a lamp, and Mary spinning 
near her bedside. She sings a country air, and goes on working, till a 
rustling noise is heard, more light is thrown upon the stage, and a glorious 
creature, in white raiment, with broad golden wings, appears. He bears 
a lily, and cries :—‘“‘ Ave Maria, Gratia Plena!” She does not answer, 
but stands confused, with down-dropped eyes and timid mien. Gabriel 
rises from the ground and comforts her, and sings aloud his message of 
glad tidings. Then Mary gathers courage, and kneeling in her turn, 
thanks God; and when the angel and his radiance disappears, she sings 
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the song of the Magnificat, clearly and simply in the darkened room. 
Very soft and silver sounds this hymn through the great church. The 
women kneel, and children are hushed as by a lullaby. But some of the 
hinds and prentice-lads begin to think it rather dull. They are not sorry 
when the next scene opens with a sheep-fold and a little camp-fire. 
Unmistakable bleatings issue from the fold, and five or six common 
fellows are sitting round the blazing wood. One might fancy they 
had stepped straight from the church floor to the stage, so natural 
do they look. Besides, they call themselves by common names—Colin 
and Tom Lie-a-bed, and nimble Dick. Many a round laugh wakes 
echoes in the church, when these shepherds get up, and hold debate 
about a stolen sheep. ‘Tom Lie-a-bed has nothing to remark but that 
he is very sleepy, and does not want to go im search of it to-night; 
Colin cuts jokes, and throws out shrewd suspicions that Dick knows 
something of the matter; but Dick is sly, and keeps them off the scent, 
although a few of his asides reveal to the audience that he is the real thief 
While they are thus talking, silence falls upon the shepherds. Soft music 
from the church organ breathes, and they appear to fall asleep. 

The stage is now quite dark, and for a few moments the aisles echo 
only to the dying melody. When behold, a ray of light is seen, and 
splendour grows around the stage from unseen candles, and in the glory 
Gabriel appears upon a higher platform made to look like clouds, The 
shepherds wake in confusion, striving to shelter their eyes from this 
unwonted brilliancy. But Gabriel waves his lily, spreads his great gold 
wings, and bids good cheer with clarion voice. ‘The shepherds fall to 
worship, and suddenly round Gabriel there gathers a choir of angels, 
and a song of “Gloria in Excelsis” to the sound of a deep organ is 
heard far off. From distant aisles it swells, and seems to come from 
heaven. Through a Jong resonant fugue the glory flies, and as it ceases 
with complex conclusion, the lights die out, the angels disappear, and 
Gabriel fades into the darkness. Still the shepherds kneel, rustically 
chanting a caro] half in Latin, half in English, which begins “ In dulci 
Jubilo.” The people know it well, and when the chorus rises with 
“Ubi sunt gaudia?” its wild melody is caught by voices up and down 
the nave. ‘his scene makes deep impression upon many hearts ; for 
the beauty of Gabriel is rare, and few who see him in his angel’s dress, 
would know him for the lad who daily carves his lilies and broad water 
flags about the pillars of the choir. ‘To that simple audience he inter- 
prets heaven, and little children will see him in their dreams. Dark 
winter nights and awful forests will be trodden by his feet, made musical 
by his melodious voice, and parted by the rustling of his wings. ‘The 
youth himself may return to-morrow to the workman’s blouse and chisel, 
but his memory lives in many minds and may form a part of Christmas 
to the fancy of men as yet unborn. The next drawing of the curtain 
shows us the stable of Bethlehem crowned by its star. There kneels 
Mary, and Joseph leans upon his staff. ‘The ox and ass are close at 
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hand, and Jesus lies in jewelled robes on straw within the manger. To 
right and left bow the shepherds worshipping in dumb show, while voices 
from behind chant a solemn hymn. In the midst of the melody is heard 
a flourish of trumpets, and heralds step upon the stage, followed by the 
three crowned kings. They have come fiom the far East, led by the star. 
The song ceases, while drums and fifes and trumpets play a stately march, 
The kings pass by, and do obeisance one by one. Each gives some costly 
gift; each doffs his crown and leaves it at the Saviour’s feet. Then they 
retire to a distance and worship in silence like the shepherds. Again 
the angel's song is heard, and while it dies away, the curtain closes, and 
the lights are put out. 

The play is over, and evening has come. The people must go from 
the warm church into the frozen snow, and crunch their homeward way 
beneath the moon. But in their minds they carry a sense of light and 
music and unearthly loveliness, Not a scene of this day’s pageant will 
be lost. It grows within them and creates the poetry of Christmas. 
Nor must we forget the sculptors who listen to the play. We spoke 
of them minutely, because these mysteries sank deep into their souls 
and found a way into their carvings on the cathedral walls. The 
monk who made Madonna by the southern porch will remember Gabriel, 
and place him bending low in lordly salutation by her side, The painted 
glass of the chapter house will glow with fiery choirs of angels learned 
* by heart that night. And who does not know the mocking devils and 
quaint satyrs that the humorous sculptor will carve among his fruits and 
flowers? Some of the misereres of the stalls still bear portraits of the 
shepherd thief, and of the ox and ass who blinked so blindly when 
.the kings by torchlight brought their dazzling gifts. Truly these old 
miracle-plays and the carved work of cunning hands that they inspired 
are worth to us more than all the delicate creations of Italian pencils. 
Our homely Northern churches still retain for the child who reads their 
bosses and their sculptured fronts more Christmas poetry than we can 
find in Fra Angelico’s devoutness, or the liveliness of Giotto. Not that 
Southern artists have done nothing for our Christmas. Cimabue’s 
gigantic angels at Assisi, and the radiant seraphs of Raphael or of 
Signorelli, were seen by Milton in his Italian journey. He gazed in 
Romish churches on graceful nativities, into which Angelico and Credi 
threw their simple souls. How much they tinged his fancy we cannot 
say. But what we know of heavenly hierarchies we later men have 
learned from Milton ; and what he saw he spoke, and what he spoke in 
sounding verse lives for us now and sways our reason, and controls our 
fancy, and makes an art of high theology. 

Thus have we attempted rudely to recall a scene of medieval Christ- 
mas. To understand the domestic habits of that age is not so easy, 
though one can fancy how the barons in their halls held Christmas with 
the boar’s head and the jester and the great yule-log. On the dais sat 
lord and lady, waited on by knight and squire and page; but down the 
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long hall feasted yeomen and hinds and men-at-arms. Little remains to 
us of those days, and we have outworn their jollity. It is really from the 
Elizabethan poets that our sense of old-fashioned festivity arises. They 
lived at the end of one age and the beginning of another. Though born 
to inaugurate the new era, they belonged by right of association and 
sympathy to the period that was fleeting fast away. This enabled them 
to represent the poetry of past and present. Old customs and old states 
of feeling, when they are about to perish, pass into the realm of art. For 
art is like a flower, which consummates the plant and ends its growth, 
while it translates its nature into loveliness. Thus Dante and Orcagna 
enshrined medieval theology in works of imperishable beauty, and 
Shakspeare and his fellows made immortal the life and manners that were 
decaying in their own time. Men do not reflect upon their mode of 
living till they are passing from one state to another, and the conscious- 
ness of art implies a beginning of new things. Let one who wishes to 
appreciate the, ideal of an English Christmas read Shakspeare’s song, 
“Where icicles hang by the wall;” and if he knows some old grey 
grange, far from the high road, among pastures, with a river flowing near, 
and cawing rooks in elm trees by the garden-wall, let him place Dick 
and Joan and Marian there. We have heard so much of pensioners, and 
barons of beef, and yule-logs, and bay, and rosemary, and holly-boughs 
cut upon the hill-side, and crab-apples bobbing in the wassail bowl, and 
masques and mummers, and dancers on the rushes, that we need not here 
describe a Christmas-eve in olden times. But one characteristic of the 
age of Elizabeth may be mentioned : that is, its love of music. Fugued 
melodies sung by voices without instruments were much in vogue. We 
call them madrigals, and their half-merry, half-melancholy music, yet 
recalls the time when England had her gift of art, when she needed not to 
borrow of Marenzio and Palestrina, when her Wilbyes and her Morlands 
and her Dowlands won the praise of Shakspeare and the court. We hear 
the echo of those songs, and in some towns at Christmas or the New Year 
old madrigals still sound in praise of Oriana and of Phyllis and the 
country life. What are called waits are but a poor travesty of those 
well-sung Elizabethan carols. We turn in our beds half-pitying, half- 
angered, by harsh voices that quaver senseless ditties in the fog, or 
tuneless fiddles playing popular airs without propriety or interest. It is 
a strange mixture of incongruous elements which the Elizabethan age 
presents. We see it afar off, like the meeting of a hundred streams that 
grow intoa river. Weare sailing on the flood long after it has shrunk 
into a single tide, and the banks are dull and tame, and the all-absorbing 
ocean is before us. Yet sometimes we hear a murmur of the distant 
fountains, and Christmas is a day on which the many waters of the age 
of great Elizabeth sound clearest. 

The age which followed was not poetical. The Puritans restrained 
festivity and art, and hated music. Yet from this period stands out the 
hymn of Milton, written when he was a youth, but bearing promise of his 
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later muse. At one time, as we read it, we seem to be looking on a 
picture by some old Italian artist. But no picture can give Milton's 
music or make the “ base of heaven’s deep organ blow.” Here hg touches 
new associations, and reveals the realm of poetry which it remained for 
later times to traverse. Milton felt the true sentiment of Northern 
Christmas when he opened his poem with the “ winter wild,” in defiance 
of historical probability, and what the French call “local colouring.” 
Nothing shows how wholly we people of the North have appropriated 
Christmas, and made it a creature of our own imagination, more than this 
dwelling on winds and snows, and bitter frosts, so alien from the fragrant 
nights of Palestine. But Milton's hymn is like a symphony, embracing 
many thoughts and periods of varying melody. The music of the seraphim 
brings to his mind the age of gold, and that suggests the judgment and 
the redemption of the world. Satan’s kingdom fails, the false gods go 
forth, Apollo leaves his rocky throne, and all the dim Pheenician and 
Egyptian deities, with those that classic fancy fabled, troop away like 
ghosts into the darkness. What a swell of stormy sound is in those lines! 
It reminds us of the voice of Pan, which went abroad upon the waters 
when Christ died, and all the utterances of God on earth, feigned in 
Delphian shrines, or truly spoken on the sacred hills, were mute for ever. 

After Milton came the age which, of all others, is the prosiest 
in our history. We cannot find much novelty of interest added to 
Christmas at this time. But there is one piece of poetry that some- 
how or another seems to belong to the reign of Anne and of the Georges, 
—the poetry of bells. Great civic corporations reigned in those days, 
churchwardens tyrannized and were rich, and many a goodly chime 
of bells they hung in old church-steeples. Let us go into the square 
room of the belfry, where the clock ticks all day, and the long ropes hang 
dangling down with fur upon their hemp for ringer’s hands, above the 
socket set for ringers’ feet. There we may read long lists of gilded names, 
recording mountainous bob-majors, rung a century ago, with special praise 
to him who pulled the tenor-bell, year after year, until he died, and left 
it to his son. The art of bell-ringing is profound, and requires a long 
apprenticeship. Even now, in some old cities, the ringers form a guild 
and mystery. Suppose it to be Christmas-eve, in the year 1772. It is 
now a quarter before twelve, and the sexton has unlocked the church- 
gates, and set the belfry door ajar. Candles are lighted in the room above, 
and jugs of beer stand ready for the ringers. Up they bustle one by one, 
and listen to the tickings of the cleck that tell the passing minutes. At last 
it gives a click ; and now they throw off coat and waistcoat, strap their 
girdles tighter round the waist, and each holds his rope in readiness. 
Twelve o'clock strikes, and forth across the silent city go the clamorous 
chimes. The steeple rocks and reels, and far away the night is startled. 
Damp turbulent West winds, rushing from the distant sea, and swirling up 
the inland valleys, catch the sound, and toss it to and fro, and bear it by 
gusts and snatches to watchers far away, upon bleak moorlands and the 
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brows of woody hills. Is there not something dim and strange in the 
thought of these eight men meeting in the heart of a great city in the 
narrow belfry-room, to stir a mighty sound that shall announce to listening 
ears miles, miles away, the birth of a new day, and tell to dancers, 
mourners, students, sleepers, and perhaps to dying men, that Christ is born? 

Let this association suffice for the time. And of our own Christmas 
so much has been said and sung by better voices, that we may leave it to 
the feelings and the memories of those who read the fireside tales of Dickens, 
and are happy in their homes. The many elements which we have endea- 
voured to recall, mix all of them in the Christmas of the present, partly, 
no doubt, under the form of vague and obscure sentiment, partly as time- 
honoured reminiscences, partly as a portion of our own life. But there 
is one view of poetry which we enjoy more fully than any previous age. 
That is music. Music is of all the arts the youngest, and of all can free 
herself most readily from symbols. A fine piece of music moves before us 
like a living passion, which needs no form or colour, no interpreting 
associations, to convey its strong but indistinct significance. Each man 
there finds his soul revealed to him, and enabled to assume a cast of 
feeling in obedience to the changeful sound. In this manner all our 
Christmas thoughts and emotions have been gathered up for us by Handel 
in his drama of the Messiah. To Englishmen it is almost as well known 
and necessary as the Bible. But only one who has heard its pastoral 
episode performed year after year from childhood in the hushed cathedral, 
where pendant lamps or sconces make the gloom of aisle and choir and 
airy column half intelligible, can invest this music with long associations 
of accumulated awe. To his mind it brings a scene at midnight of hills, 
clear in the starlight of the East, with white flocks scattered on the down. 
The breath of winds that come and go, the bleating of the sheep, with now 
and then a tinkling bell, and now and then the voice of an awakenéd shep- 
herd, is all that breaks the deep repose. Overhead shimmer the bright stars, 
and low to West lies the moon, not pale and sickly (he dreams) as in our 
North, but golden, full, and bathing distant towers and tall aérial palms 
with floods of light. Such is a child’s vision, begotten by the music of 
the symphony, and when he wakes from trance at its low silver close, the 
dark cathedral seems glowing with a thousand angel faces, and all the air 
is tremulous with angel wings. Then follow the solitary treble voice and 
the swift chorus. 

Here let me close my Christmas reveries. I have tried to set down 
some of the various elements which age after age has added to make up our 
Northern festival. An Italian or a Spaniard, looking backward up the 
river of Time, would see other landmarks; but all who call themselves by 
the great Christian name would find the fountain of their feeling in the 
event which binds Christendom into unity, and makes the world one 
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American Humour. 
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Tue close blood-relationship which exists between ourselves and the 
American people has produced a curious play of inconsistent sentiment. 
Before the late war there was a tendency amongst many, and especially 
amongst the most educated Americans, to take such pride in their con- 
nection with the mother-country as was consistent with a strong sense of 
their own superior merits. Still when a man has never had a chance of 
quarrelling except with his brother, the resulting family feud is apt to be 
bitter ; and when his only foundation for boasting has been derived from 
thrashing the same brother, the feud is likely to be long remembered. 
We need not inquire how far the feelings entertained towards us have 
been modified by certain late disputes. For the present there is un- 
doubtedly a soreness which gives the repulsive forces at least a momentary 
superiority to the attractive. Americans are more apt to boast of their 
having developed a distinct national character than of forming a branch 
of the “ Anglo-Saxon” race. And putting aside the animosity which 
such a sentiment may cover, we cannot doubt that it expresses on the 
whole a wiser and manlier view. When a nation is passing out of the 
hobbledehoy stage, it should become independent in thought as well as 
in political arrangements. Moreover, although the nucleus upon which 
the American nation was formed was of genuine English stuff, an immense 
quantity of foreign material has gathered round it, which will materially 
modify its ultimate composition. Germans and Irish have poured in by 
the hundred thousand. New York is said to include the third German 
city population in the world ; and must contain more Irishmen than any 
place after Dublin. In the far West there are villages where, to judge 
from the language, the traveller might fancy himself on the banks of the 
Rhine or the Danube; and there are many towns where the German 
element seems to dispute the predominance of the American. The curious 
thing is, indeed, not that the population should have so heterogeneous 
an appearance, but that it should tend so rapidly to conform to the well- 
known American type. A generation or two, at most, seems to suffice to 
stretch the fat placid German and to sober the excitable Irishman into 
the lean, eager, and self-restrained Yankee; and to initiate the new 
comers into all the mysteries of caucuses, platforms, newspapers, free- 
schools, and the whole machinery of American social life. Distinct, 
however, as the American breed has become, the country is still in some 
respects a province of England. We cannot speak here of similarity in 
laws, religion, politics, and a few other trifles. But the identity of 
language is itself one great bond of union, England and America are 
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divided for many purposes by lines of demarcation as broad and as 
deep as the Atlantic; but in a literary point of view they are absolutely 
continuous. The United States take their literature from us as unre- 
servedly as we used to take our cotton from them, and (for the parallel 
is unluckily not quite complete) without paying for it. They are in 
this respect our subjects as much as when they were our colonies. The 
intellectual empire of Mr. Mill, or Mr. Carlyle, or Mr. Tennyson, extends 
over Massachusetts as distinctly as over Middlesex. Travelling on an 
American railroad, you have one advantage to compensate for a slow 
rate of progress combined with increased danger to your neck: news- 
boys circulate through the train, bringing trays full of books. You 
find amongst them George Eliot’s last work, or the last thing in 
sensation novels as certainly as you would on one of Messrs. Smith 
and §Son’s book-stalls. New York is not more dependent upon Paris 
for fashions than it is upon England for books. The newspapers 
that rail against us fill their columns from our magazines. Enterprising 
firms republish everything of value as soon as it appears in England. 
Americans indeed boast that they have discovered the merits of some 
of our authors before we had recognized them ourselves. Collected 
editions of the writings of Macaulay, of Praed, and of other authors, were 
first brought out in America; and educated Americans are to the full as 
familiar with our writers as we can be ourselves. We have, it is true, 
received a certain quantity of exchange in kind; but up to the present 
time this has formed but an inconsiderable set-off. The mediocrity which 
is sometimes attributed to democratic institutions, but which may more 
reasonably be put down to the exceptional social condition of a young 
country, is as marked in literature as in other departments of life. It 
remains to be seen whether the convulsion which has stirred the country 
to its foundations, may produce such an outburst of literary energy in 
America, as our own great struggle appears to have produced in England 
at the beginning of the century. For the present, however, there are no 
indications of any writer fitted to take his place amongst the intellectual 
leaders of the world in science, philosophy, or poetry. Theodore Parker, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and several other names of various 
merit might be mentioned; but, although men of ability, none of them 
can be said to have passed out of the second rank. They have not struck 
out any new paths of thought; they have been imitators rather than 
leaders ; they have all shown a certain incompleteness indicating an 
insufficient mastery of their subjects—it almost seems as if in a young 
country grown-up men had immature minds—and their efforts remind us 
rather of extremely clever essays by undergraduates, than of the thorough 
and finished work of well-trained thinkers. ‘ The United States,” as one 
of their most original writers says, ‘‘ furnish the greatest market for intel- 
lectual green fruit of all places in the world. The demand for intellectual 
labour ig so enormous, and the market so far from nice, that young talent 


is apt to fare like unripe gooseberries—get plucked to make a fool of. 
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Think of a country which buys 80,000 copies of the ‘ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,’ while the author’s admiring countrymen have been buying 12,000 ! 
How can one let his fruit hang in the sun until it gets fully ripe, while 
there are 80,000 such hungry mouths ready to swallow it and proclaim its 
praises? Consequently, there never was such a collection of crude pippins 
and half-grown windfalls as our native literature displays among its 
fruits.” 

There are not wanting certain symptoms of better things. Without 
touching upon any other subject, we propose to notice one distinctly original 
product of the American mind. We shall better estimate its value hereafter. 
At present, however, we may assume that American humour has a flavour 
peculiar to itself. It smells of the soil. It is an indigenous home growth. 
Like the native wines of a country, it has an aroma of its own, and is not 
made up toimitate the Champagnes or Burgundies of a different climate. And 
if its qualities have not yet been fully developed, there is hope that with care- 
ful cultivation, it may be brought to future excellence. It is perhaps natural 
that this particular literary product should be the first to show the capacities 
of the country. Here is some reason for the analogy often drawn between 
the youth of a people and the youth of an individual ; and a young man often 
shows an admirable humour before he has developed corresponding faculties 
in other directions. To take one striking example—Mr. Dickens displayed 
all the peculiar characteristics of his humour, if, indeed, he did not give 
the most perfect example of it, in Pickwick, almost his first publication, 
and written at a very early age. No man can have the stock of thought 
which is necessary for philosophical or scientific excellence, nor even the 
stock of experience and observation of life which is necessary for a really 
great novelist, until he has grown out of his first youth. He can scarcely, 
in spite of some remarkable examples to the contrary, have enriched his 
imagination sufficiently to be a great poet. But it is certainly possible 
for him to show his sense of humour. ‘To account for this, it would be 
necessary, if it were desirable, to explain what we mean by humour—a 
task which we may at once decline as hopelessly impracticable. The 
‘Profound psychologists and critics who have tried their hands at a defini- 
tion, have signally broken down. We know, indeed, that, unless our 
national boast is ill-founded (a supposition not to be entertained for a 
moment), humour is something for which Englishmen are pre-eminently 
distinguished, and in which Frenchmen are so deficient that they have 
even to borrow our name for it. Rabelais and Moliére and Voltaire and 
one or two other writers have certainly some faculty which, to the naked 
eye, strongly resembles it; but when we look at them through a good 
pair of English glasses, we see that it isn’t the genuine article. As for 
Germans, it need not be said that they are about as sensitive to humour 
as so many apple dumplings. The surgical operation which, as sanguine 
enthusiasts have supposed, might get a joke into the head of a Scotchman, 
would be thrown away upon a German. Sauerkraut, or Bavarian beer, or 
home-grown tobacco, seem to act as effectual prophylactics. Trying a joke 
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upon a genuine German is like tickling a rhinoceros with a straw, or rather 
like digging Mr. Wardell’s fat boy in the ribs; you may possibly send a 
ripple over his surface, but you don’t penetrate the outside layer. They 
are, it is true, an amusable people, as is sufficiently demonstrated by their 
taking pleasure in that dreariest of comic periodicals, Kladderadatsch—a 
performance which is to Charivari what Bavarian beer is to champagne. 
A Frenchman, though exquisitely witty, does not often show that tender- 
ness of feeling which, combined with wit (if we may make a dogmatic 
assertion about two unknown things), favours the development of humour. 
A German has tenderness enough and to spare, but is apt to be deficient 
in the quick play of intellect which produces wit. Our best English 
humourists have presented the happy combination where the feelings are 
at the right distance from the intellect, so that the sparks struck out by 
wit full instantly upon our sentiment. Or, perhaps, a Frenchman passes 
too quickly over the associated ideas to get the full meaning out of them ; 
and a German dwells upon them too long and too heavily. Whatever the 
philosophy of wit and humour may be, they depend to some extent upon 
detecting resemblances and contrasts which lie upon the surface and will 
not bear a laborious examination. Everybody feels that Sydney Smith 
made an exquisitely humourous remark, when he said that it was so hot 
that he could take off his flesh and sit in his bones ; and tbat Charles 
Lamb was more profoundly humourous in the “ Dissertation upon Roast- 
Pig.” To take, for example, one sentence: “See him” (the sucking 
pig) “in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth! Would’st 
thou have this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility which 
too often accompany maturer swinehood?” The touch about the second 
radle is inimitable; but if a prosaic monster should insist upon 
analysing the expressions—upon determining the degree of resemblance 
between a pig’s dish and his cradle, or upon determining the exact 
meaning to be attributed to Sydney Smith’s metaphor of sitting in your 
bones, the whole beauty of the comparisons would evaporate. You might 
as well try to analyse the flavour of roast-pig by dissecting him with 





a carving-knife. 

This power of catching superficial resemblances by a mysterious intel- 
lectual instinct is as likely (as we have before remarked) to exist in a 
young man as in an old one. It is even more likely to be found where 
the perceptive faculties are still fresh and vigorous, before we have settled 
down into a prosaic way of looking at things; before our minds have 
stiffened and our intellectual epidermis become thickened by the wear 
and tear of life. It is true that those happily constituted men, who retain 
their impressibility, will acquire a richer humour as their minds become 
stored by new ideas. The humour of Hamlet or of Jacques would be 
inconceivable in a very young man. But the peculiar cast of humour by 
which any man will be hereafter distinguished is generally displayed as 
conspicuously in his youth as at a later period. . 

It is a very difficult task to find the epithet which ought to make 
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the peculiarities of American humour intelligible to those who do not 
already understand all that can be said to them. No one can put into 
words the difference between the scent of a rose and a wallflower, A 
single experiment will dv more than any quantity of explanation. . And, 
therefore, when we attempt to seize some of the main characteristics of 
American humour, we are only trying by very ineffectual means to teach 
what any one may learn far better from five minutes’ study of the Biglow 
Papers. A whole stream of American humour has lately been turned 
upon us. <Artemus Ward, the Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, the Letters of 
Major Downing, and various other facetious performances, have made 
their appearance on this side of the Atlantic. Asa rule, nothing is more 
difficult than for one nation to laugh at the jokes which amuse another. 
A great philosopher used to laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks at 
the sight of two spiders fighting ; our inability to perceive the joke may, 
possibly, be a proof of our dulness, not of his childishness. Englishmen 
and Yankees are, however, so far of one family as to appreciate each 
cther’s humour. Some of the papers we have mentioned contain very 
small jokes; but English railway travellers certainly buy them and 
chuckle over them. Their humour only differs from ours as another 
vecies of the same genus. And therefore we may appreciate it suffi- 


| 
ciently to see how this variety is connected with certain other national 
peculiarities. It is not so unlike as to be placed outside our sphere of 
criticism, and yet it is unlike enough to suggest the necessity of some 
explanation. 

There is a contrast between different American writers which often 
strikes us. The United States are, as we know, the land which is or 
_ ought to be bounded on the East by the Atlantic Ocean, on the West by 
the setting sun, on the North by the aurora borealis, and on the South 
by the Day of Judgment. The language of their orators not unfrequently 
corresponds to the magnitude of the national idea. There have been 
many successors to the inimitable Elijah Pogram. His well-known bursts 
of eloquence are, like many of Mr. Dickens’s imitations, a good deal more 
lively than reality, but they strike the true note. The subject of his 
eloquence was “verdant as are the mountains of our country, bright 
and flowing as are our mineral ticks, unspiled by withering convention- 
alities as are our broad and boundless prearers. Rough he may be, so 
air our bars ; wild he may be, so air our buffalers; but he is the child of 
natur’ and the child of freedom, and his boastful answer to the despot and 
the tyrant is, that his bright home is in the settin’ sun.” 

We could quote nothing from the originals so good as the imitation. 
It is a kind of portable soup, an ounce of which diluted with water would 
produce a gallon of Fourth of July oration. The originals generally make 
their “ tall talk” dull as well as bombastic. The contrast of which we 
have spoken is that between the manufacturers and the consumers of this 
eloquence. The genuine Yankee is the incarnation of shrewd common 
sense. It scems strange that he should be taken in by this “wind bag” 
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style of oratory. One would as soon expect a flat-fish to rise at a salmon 
fly. Ife has such a keen eye for a fact, that one would expect him to 
detect mere flummery. The explanation is, perhaps, simple. Every half 
educated person first tries to be eloquent by piling up big words, and to 
be forcible by employing strong ones. He has read enough to understand 
sesquipedalian expressions, and his taste is not polished enough to see 
through them. We see something of the same kind whenever an English 
penny-a-liner tries to be impressive. But it is also characteristic of 
the Americans that this bombast not only exists side by side with a 
peculiarly dry humour, but gradually passes into it. The perpetrhtor 
of unconscious absurdities gradually begins to manufacture them con- 
sciously and of malice prepense. He talks in ’Ercles vein and winks at 
us, as if he saw the joke himself. The mere buncombe of orators passes 
into the quaint exaggerations characteristic of the Western States, who 
describe themselves as half horse, half alligator, with a dash of the earth- 
quake. The most outrageous bombast of the war proceeded from the 
notorious Parson Brownlow, who said, if we remember right, that he 
proposed, if necessary, to fight the ‘“‘Secesh” till hell froze, and then to 
fight them on the ice. The strong touch of profanity which is here 
characteristically introduced, produces another distinct form of exaggerated 
language. It is common, especially in the South-western States, to meet 
people who seem to have made a study of the art of profane swearing. 
They invent new and curious oaths. They systematically interlard every 
sentence with a choice collection of peculiar epithets. ‘They absolutely 
coruscate into explosions of new-fangled oaths, going off like some novel 
piece of fireworks. It is obviously impossible to quote any appropriate ; 
specimens of this language. 

The use of very big words, either seriously, or as a more or less con- 
sciously absurd piece of extravagance, is not the really characteristic part 
of American humour. There are, indeed, two ways of producing a comic 
effect which may be considered as the inverse of each other. An absurd 
overstatement or an absurd understatement may be equally effective. 
When Falstaff tells Bardolph that his face is an “everlasting bonfire 
light; ” that he has “saved him a thousand marks in links and torches, 
walking in the night betwixt tavern and tavern,” he gives a good specimen 
of the first. A well-known American example is the assertion of the 
Mississippi captain, that his boat could float wherever the ground was a 
little damp. To illustrate the second, we might quote the American, who 
had managed to quote something in his native country to parallel all the 
wonders of Europe. At last, he was asked whether he had not just 
crossed the Alps. ‘ Well,” he replied, “I guess I passed some risin’ 
ground.” The philosophy of the two methods is perhaps the same ; but 
the second is the commoner amongst the genuine American humourists. 
When Artemus Ward describes his courtship, he begins by informing his 
beloved that she was a gazelle ; which, he remarks, “ I thought was putty 
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fine.” He goes on, “I wish thar was winders to my soul, so that you 
could see some of my feelin’s. There’s fire enough in here to bile all the 
cornbeef and turnips in the neighbourhood. Vesoovius and the critter 
ain't a circumstance!” To all which, the lady replies, after some more 
attempts at eloquence on the approved models, “ You say rite strate out 
what you are drivin’ at. If you mean gettin’ hitched, I’m in!” This 
may be taken as an illustration of the nature of the real popular humour. 
It is to a considerable extent a protest by shrewd common sense against the 
bombast which is so prevalent, buf which does not quite succeed in 
passing itself off for genuine. When a man, naturally acute, is set down 
to hear orators spout nonsense, he is sometimes sufficiently awed to accept 
it for genuine,—he feels that he is not entitled to be a critic ; but his 
native sense enables him to have occasional glimpses of its absurdity, and 
he expresses himself in rather coarse but very terse condemnation. 

The original source of American humour is, therefore, to be looked 
for in such men as Franklin. He was the incarnation of that popular 
wisdom which generates proverbs and fables. His philosophy never soars 
above a rather low level ; it takes the form of very racy maxims—of the 
great family to which belong the axioms about a penny saved being a 
penny got, and the advantages gained by being early to bed and early to 
rise. A characteristic story is the one which he told to console Jefferson 
for the alterations made in the draft of the Declaration of Independence. 
A friend of his had put up as a sign, a neatly painted hat, with the 
inscription, “John Brown, hatter, makes and repairs hats for ready 
money.” One acquaintance suggested that the hat was not wanted, as 
the inscription explained his trade. A second observed that the remark 
about ready money was imprudent; a third, that as every hatter made 

‘and repaired hats, the words after hatter might be left out and nothing 
substituted; and a fourth, that every one knew he was a hatter, or would 
see the hats in the window; so that the inscription was reduced to “ John 
Brown.” Moral: don’t be too sensitive to your friends’ advice. ‘The 
same vein of humour appears in the innumerable anecdotes about 
Mr. Lincoln, who is the exact illustration of the great stratum of 
American society which forms the real strength of the nation, but is very 
feebly represented by its newspapers and. politicians. It is enough to 
allude to one or two of Mr. Lincoln’s well-known sayings. There is the 
one illustrating the difficulty of joining the North and South; about the 
architect who said that he could build a bridge to the infernal regions, on 
which his friend remarked that he had “‘ some doubts about the abutment 
on the ‘other side.’” There is his answer to some one who requested him 
to interfere about some trifling detail, telling how the captain of a flatboat 
was asked by a father to stop in the middle of a dangerous rapid, that his 
little boy might pick up an apple which he had dropped overboard; or 
there is the last hint which he gave about reconstruction in reference to 
the new state government in Louisiana, that it is better to hatch your 
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eggs than to break them. ‘The sayings rightly or wrongly attributed to 
him, with the invariable commencement, “I knew a man down West,” 
may all be described as half-baked proverbs. If they were a little more 
compressed, and had a rather wider application, they might easily become 
proverbial and would contain a philosophy very superior to Mr. Tupper’s. 
They excellently represent the peculiar national humour, as, indeed; many 
of them were no doubt sayings at large upon society, to which Mr. Lincoln 
was forced to act as sponsor. The political tone which they indicate has 
a great dea] that reminds us much more of English sentiment than would 
be inferred from the set utterances of the official organs. There is the 
same strong contempt for humbug, and for “ highfalutin ” sentiment; the 
same strong practical sense and dislike for the declaration of lofty abstract 
principles. The humour is, it is true, a good deal dryer; it is, perhaps, 
keener, and it is certainly often more profane. To represent the typical 
producer of the commodity, we must first take a good solid English middle- 
class Puritan. Let him be baked in summer and frozen in winter till he 
has lost his superfluous fat and his fresh complexion; he will then have 
run up an inch or two in height and rather lost in girth—especially round 
the waist. Suppose him to have retained in the process a good deal of his 
familiarity with the Bible, but to have lost some of his respect for it; he 
must have forgotten his traditional reverence for the Church and the House 
of Lords, and have been preached at by “ windbags” of home growth till 
he is beginning to see through a good many of their tricks. His natural 
shrewdness lias been increased, but he has become more reserved, more 
sensitive, and not quite so good-tempered. And finally, he must have 
come very decidedly to the conclusion (about which we will not argue) 
that he is, on the whole, one of the finest fellows on earth, and the centre, 
or in the Yankee phrase, the “hub” of the civilized world. He will give 
out his aphorisms with a mingled air of shrewdness, self-restraint, and com- 
placency ; and they will be tinged with an occasional half-conscious dash 
of extravagance. ‘The result will be illustrated by a short notice of one or 
two of the late humourous writings. 

Artemus Ward is, on the whole, the best specimen of the last crop of 
humourists. He, it is true, owes something to his system of spelling, 
which is a small enough form of wit. There isn’t very much fun in 
writing “hence4th,” or in putting “ goakin” for joking. Eccentric 
spelling is as necessary in the Biglow Papers as it is in Burns, because it 
is a genuine attempt to give the dialect of the country. Every humourist 
necessarily loses a great deal, by not being able to represent the peculiar 
nasal drawl, which seems to correspond to the mental attitude of the 
speaker. Many of the most excellent sayings in all conversation won't keep. 
Deprived of the manner, and of the dramatic dialogue which explains 
them at the time, they become stupid ; they cannot retain their brilliancy 
ina dry state. ‘The spelling which represents the original pronunciation 
is therefore a fair expedient; but the arbitrary blunders, such as quoting 
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“ Hamlet's Soliloquy,” “ 2 B or not 2 B”—are simply unmeaning. There 
are, however, better things than this in Artemus, and in his visit to the 
Mormons he has even ventured to spell correctly. His humour has the 
genuine Yankee cast, although it does not contain very brilliant specimens. 
He only occasionally writes on political topics, which are the staple of 
most of his imitators and rivals. We may quote one or two bits from his 
visit to the Mormons, as examples of his style. In passing through 
Nevada he remarks, “ Shooting isn’t as popular in Nevada as it once was. 
A few years since they used to have ‘ dead man for breakfast’ ” (a playful 
Californian phrase) “every morning. A reformed desperado told me 
that he supposed he had killed men enough to stock a graveyard. 
‘A feeling of remorse,’ he said, ‘ sometimes comes over me! But I’m an 
altered man now. I hain’t killed a man for over two weeks. What’ll yer 
poison yourself with?’ he added, dealing a resonant blow on the bar.” 
This is followed by a story of a notorious desperado, whose practice it was 
to call for liquor, and, if any one declined joining him, “to commence 
shooting.” At last, on a refusal of some stranger, he drew his revolver 
and exclaimed, “ Good God, must I kill a man every time I come to 
Carson?” with which pathetic words, ‘of sorrow rather than of anger,” 
he fired and killed his man, “The citizens,” however, thonght this a 
trifle too much and shot the murderer down with rifles. This is the 
kind of story which the narrator tells with imperturable gravity of coun- 
tenance, pleased if you laugh, and doubly pleased if you are credulous 
enough to be awed. He describes Mormonism with the same kind of 
humourous calmness. In his imaginary visit to Brigham Young, when tlie 
prophet says in answer to a question, ‘‘‘I hev eighty wives, Mister Ward. 
I sertinly am married,’ ‘ How do you like it as far as you hev got?’ 
sed I.” In his real visit he seems to have taken much the same point of 
view. “ Brigham Young,” he says, “‘is a man of great natural ability. 
If you ask me how pious he is, I treat it as a conundrum, and give it 
up.” .But he speaks civilly of the Mormons, who are fond of balls, shows, 
and theatres. The plays have to be modified, as one of the Mormons left 
a representation of the Lady of Lyons together with his twenty-four 
wives, because he wouldn’t see a play where a man made such a 
cussed fuss over one woman. Perhaps his best story, as one illustra- 
tive of the worst side of Yankee shrewdness, relates to a conversation 
which he professes to have heard in a New England store to the following 
effect :— 

“Say, Bill, wot you done with that air sorril mare of yourn?” 

“ Sold her,” said William, with a smile of satisfaction. 

“ Wot'd you git?” 

“ Hund'd an’ fifty dollars, cash deown.” 

{ How! Hund’d an’ fifty for that kickin’ spavin’ critter? Who'd 

you sell her to?” 

“Sold her to mother !” 


” 
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“ Wot?” exclaimed brother No. 1, “did you really sell that kickin’ 
spavin'd critter to mother? Wall, you ai a shrewd one !” 

Humourous literature in America, as well as every other kind of 
literature, has been of late chiefly devoted to the war as the one great 
topic of interest. We may remark, by the way, that a very unfair criti- 
cism has been made by some writers, who seem to fancy that we stopped 
all joking during the Crimean war; that Punch, whilst it lasted, never 
made a hit at Lord Aberdeen, or that Gilray “never caricatured Pitt 
in the revolutionary wars. The Americans, it was said, joked about 
the war because their hearts were not in it. This is simply absurd. 
Rightly or wrongly, they certainly gave every proof of being absorbed 
in the war to an almost incredible extent. That was, however, no 
reason why they should abandon the use of their trenchant and sometimes 
rather grim style of humour. When some one reproached President 
Lincoln for his jokes during some of the worst part of the war, he replied, 
that but for such a relaxation he could not have borne the weight of 
anxiety. His last very touching inaugural message gives, no doubt, the 
most prevailing colour of his mind, which was an almost pathetic melan- 
choly ; and, indeed, it may be observed that men with a very strong sense 
of humour are frequently inclined to melancholy intervals. We don't 
suppose that the occasional facetiousness of the American people was 
the consequence of any such necessity for relief, but it was certainly as 
compatible with the deepest sentiment. The general tone of thought, 
though not the method of expression, may be fairly imagined by taking 
one of the average Englishmen, who, as an Englishman, condemned the 
war heartily ; thought it was nonsense to fight to force men into brotherly 
kindness; considered the Abolitionists to be humbugs, and the United 
States to be running into hopeless bankruptcy. Such a man, transplanted 
for a sufficient time, would absorb the popular prejudices of his new soil. 
He would adopt as blindly a different set of national commonplaces. He 
would insensibly substitute a fanatical belief in an idol called the Union 
for a belief in old England ; he would hate humbugs and agitators and 
corrupt jobs heartily, and unreasonable philanthropy more heartily still. 
The hatred which Englishmen felt for “red tape” in the Crimean war, and 
the contempt which they (some of them at least) have expressed for nigger- 
worshippers during the Jamaica troubles, may represent the feelings of 
the genuine Yankee population towards green-backs and shoddy aristo- 
cracies on the one hand, and the irrepressible negro on the other. We 
who wished honestly to see the nigger free, hated him as the cause of the 
troubles, and as our English or “ Anglo-Saxon” breed always hates an 
inferion race. The battery of the humourists is generally directed to play 
upon these obnoxious objects. The prevalent view of the nigger is excel- 
lently put by Artemus Ward. “Feller sitterzens, the Afrikan may be our 
brother ...., but the Afrikan isn’t our sister and our wife and our uncle. 
He isn’t several of our brothers and all our fust wife’s relations. He isn’t 
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our grandfather and our great-grandfather, and our aunt in the country. 
Scacely ; and yet numeris persons would have us think so.... But 
we've got the Afrikan, or ruther he’s got us, and now wot air we going to 
do about it? He’s a orful noosance. P’raps he isn’t to blame for it. 
P’raps he was created for sum wise purpuss, like the measles and New 
Englan’ rum; but it’s mity hard to see it.” The reckless Government 
expenditure is tolerably satirized in the Orpheus C. Kerr Papers ; which, 
however, are, as a rule, very poor. The author goes to see the trial of a 
gun, similar to those used at the Revolution, only that it was painted green 
instead of blue, and had a larger touch-hole. Being pointed at a target 
60 yards off, the target is not hit, and no ball can be found. After great 
surprise somebody looks into the mouth and observes that the ball has not 
gone out at all. “The inventor said this would happen sometimes, 
especially if you didn’t puta brick over the touch-hole when you fired 
the gun.” The Government orders forty guns on the spot, at 200,000 
dollars a piece. This is rather a ponderous attempt at witticism, but is 
enough to indicate the nature of a good deal of popular facetiousness. 
Another side of the negro question is touched upon in Ward's visit to 
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Richmond after the siege. 

“ My brother, I sed to a cullerd purson, air you aware that you've bin 
*mancipated ? Do you realize how glorious it is to be free? tell me, my 
dear brother, does it not seem like some dream, or do you realize the great 
fact in all it’s lovin’ and holy magnitood ?” 

‘‘ He said he would take some gin.” 

Another bit in the same vein illustrates the feeling towards the Southern 
whites. Artemus remarks :—‘“ There is raly a great deal of Union sent- 
ment in this city—I see it on ev'ry hand. I met a man to-day, who said, 
“ Why, we've bin fightin’ agin the old flag! Lor’ bless me, how sing’lar !’ 
He then borrered five dollars of me and bust into a flood cf tears.” And 
the general verdict on the war is summed up as follows, at the end of a 
conversation with a “ prowd and hawty Suthener.” 

“ Young man, adoo. You Southern fellows is probbly my brothers, 
though yon’ve occasionally had a cussed queer way of showin’ it! It’s 
over now. Let’s all give in and make a country on this continent that 
shall give all Europe the cramp in the stummuck every time they look 
at us. Adoo, adoo! And as I am through, I'll likewise say adoo to you, 
gentle reader, merely remarking, that the star-spangled banner is wavin’ 
round loose agin, and that there don’t seem to be anything the matter with 
the Goddess of Liberty beyond a slight cold.” 

With which characteristic touch of Mr. Ward’s we must leave him. 
Though not very brilliant, he fairly represents the average popular senti- 
ment. A much higher representative of the political feeling of the country 
is to be found in Mr. Lowell, author of the Biglow Papers. The first 
series of those papers, which reflects the sensation produced in the North 
by the Mexican war, and the annexation of Texas, was to many people the 
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first revelation of American humour. Although they would require a 
commentary to enable the English reader fully to understand their allu- 
sions, their brilliant hits, enclosed in language equally quaint and caustic, 
impressed many unacquainted with American politics. Such a verse as 
this fixes itself on the memory, although the reader might have never heard 
of General Jackson’s letter, in which the expression about “area of 
freedom ” occurs, nor even have known who the famous General was, and 
stiil less who were Cass and Calhoun :-— 
The mass ough’ to labour and we lay on soffies, 
Thet’s the reason I wagit to spread Freedom’s arce ; 
Tt puts all the cunnin’est on us in office, 
An’ reclises our Maker’s orig’nal idee, 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
Thet’s ez plain, says Cass 
As that some one’s an ass, 
It's ez clear as the sun is at noon, sez he. 

It is a very dangerous thing to attempt to repeat a successful hit. The 
number of works is small in which the second part is not inferior to the 
first, and for the simple reason that the first is generally spontaneous, and 
the second done to order. And we cannot honestly say that Mr. Lowell’s 
poems appear to us to be an exception to the rule. There are, however, 
amongst them, some lines as vigorous and pointed as he ever wrote, and 
they give us a good example of humour rising nearly to the pitch of 
genius. They are as shrewd and racy as the best of the floating stories 
of Yankee wit. But they are directed by the honourable indignation 
which justifies satire ; he lays on the whip viciously, but on faults which 
well deserve whipping. Englishmen will naturally think him mistaken in 
some of his judgments of men and things, but they will not deny that his 
verses exhibit real passion and of a dignified kind. Although, therefore, 
they have the genuine American flavour, they have not that hardness and 
narrowness of feeling which sometimes repels us in .American stories. 
They prove that an American of real cultivation can be large-minded 
and genial, whilst remaining thoroughly American. We quote one or 
two verses, though it does them little justice to take them apart from the 
context. Here, for example, is a bit taken at random from a poem on the 
Trent affair :— 

When your rights was our wrong, John, 
You didn’t stop for fuss— 
Britanny’s trident-prongs, John, 
Was good ’nough law for us. 
Ole uncle S., sez he, “I guess, 
Though physic’s: good,” sez he, 
“Tt doesn’t foller, that that he can swaller 
Prescriptions sign’d ‘J. B,’ 
Put up by you or me.” 

We take this merely as an example of the style. It is homely and 

forcible, but sometimes falls into the fault that it requires to be read twice 
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over before its meaning is exactly seized. To take a specimen of a 
passage in which the humour is almost overpowered by the passion, we 
quote the last two verses of the last paper, which alludes to the emanci- 
pation proclamation upon which Lincoln had at last ventured :— 
An’ come wut will, I think it’s grand 
Abe’s gut his will et last bloom-furnaced 
In trial-flames till it’ll stand 
The strain of bein’ in deadly earnest ; 


Thet’s wut we want—we want to know 
The folks on our side hez the bravery 
To b’lieve as hard, come weal, come woe, 
In Freedom ez Jeff. does in Slavery. 


Set the two forces foot to foot, 
An’ every man knows who'll be winner, 
Whose faith in God hez any root 
That goes down deeper than his dinner. 
Then *t will be felt from pole to pole, 
Without no need of proclamation, 
Earth’s biggest country’s gut her soul, 
An’ risen up earth’s Greatest Nation ! 

Much American humour consists of saying high-flown expressions 
by bringing them down abruptly to the best of plain facts: as in the 
case of the niggers and abolition; but as that case shows, much that 
is really noble is apt to suffer along with its imitation; and hence some 
of the cynical hardness of which we have spoken. In the last verses, 
Mr. Lowell takes a different method, and makes the really noble ambition, 
which lies at the bottom of enormous piles of bombast and buncombe in 
the American mind, come out the more vigorously for being put into 
homely language. 

There is one more characteristic of American humour which we must 
notice—the familiar use of scriptural language. In certain cases this is 
perfectly natural and harmless. An uneducated man mixes up scripture 
and common life more frequently in proportion to his belief in scripture. 
Many of the stories which seem risky to us would be impressive to the 
original speakers. A certain Mr. Lorenzo Daw preached a sermon on 
the text from St. Paul, “I can do all things.” “No, Paul,” he said, 
“you are wrong for once. I'll bet you five dollars you can’t,” and he 
laid down a five-dollar bill on the desk. He continued to read, “ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” “Ah! Paul,” he said, “that’s a very different 
thing ; the bet’s off.” This decidedly beats any anecdote we ever heard 
of Mr. Spurgeon; but there was formerly a race of preachers in the 
United States in whose mouths such a saying would seem to be very 
natural. There was a well-known Peter Cartwright, a Methodist preacher 
in Tennessee, who has published certain “sketches and eccentricities.” 
The style of this gentleman's eloquence may be judged of from the 
following. A certain major “flew into a desperate rage, and said if 
he thought I would fight him a duel he would challenge me. 
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“*¢ Major,’ I said, very calmly, ‘ if you challenge me, I will accept it.’ 

“¢ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘I do dare you to mortal combat.’ 

“¢Very well, Pll fight you; and, sir,’ said I, ‘according to the laws 
of honour I suppose it is my right to choose the weapons with which we 
are to fight?’ 

“ ¢ Certainly,’ said he. 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘ then we will step over into this lot and get a couple 
of cornstalks. I think I can finish you with one.’ 

“ But oh! what a rage he got into. He clenched his fists and looked 
vengeance. Said he, ‘If I thought I could whip you, I would smite you 
in a moment.’ 

“¢Yes, yes, major,’ said I; ‘but, thank God! you can’t whip me; 
but don’t you attempt to strike me ; for, if you do, and the devil gets out 
of you into me, I shall give you the worst whipping you ever got in all 
your life!’ and then walked off and left him.” 

This vigorous parson was said, on another occasion, to have held a 
profane ferryman under water till he would promise to say the Lord’s 
prayer. He afterwards became intimate with General Jackson, on an 
occasion certainly creditable in some respects to both. The General came 
one evening to the church where he was already preaching. An officious 
hanger-on of the General’s wanted him to take some notice of his arrival. 
“T felt,” he says, “a flush of indignation come out all over me, and 
purposely speaking out audibly, I said, ‘Who is General Jackson? If he 
don’t get his soul converted, God will damn him as quick as he would a 
Guinea negro.’”” Whereupon the preacher and the General became in- 
timate friends. This rough preacher in the half-settled districts was no 
doubt suited to his flock. Amongst the more civilized New England 
population, the mixture of sacred and profane has been due to Puritan 
traditions, and still survives to some extent to the present time. Where 
every one is sufficiently educated to read the Bible, and the Bible is the 
first book that every one reads, a great many of its phrases are sure to pass 
into common use. Our modern plan of treating the Bible respectfully by 
carefully keeping it out of the way of common life, is a piece of refinement 
incomprehensible to minds which have not been made so sensitive by 
education. We would rather not decide which practice shows most belief, 
though it is plain which shows most reverence. The use of scriptural 
phrases has, however, in America come down to people who are little in 
the habit of reading the Bible with much faith or with much respect. 
The consequence is, that a good many modern American witticisms 
certainly strike an Englishman as profane. There is the one, which 
everybody knows, which recounts the trapper’s prayer when he was in 
danger from a grisly bear. We mention it as a curious example of the 
way in which a story passes from one people to another, and by being 
accommodated to different scenery takes a different humourous tinge. Mr. 
Carlyle, in the Life of Frederick, relates the anecdote in an earlier—we 
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cannot say whether it is the original—form, where a Prussian General 
implores the divine favour upon the Prussian arms in the approaching 
battle, and, if that cannot be granted, implores, at least, the divine 
neutrality. In the American version, the profanity is somewhat height- 
ened by the way in which the sight of a tarnation big bear-fight seems to 
be thrown in as an inducement towards granting the prayer. This 
accusation has been brought against Mr. Lowell, as, for example, in regard 
to the well-known verse— 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
That the Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats 
An’ marched round in front of a drum and a fife, 
To get some on ’em office or some on ’em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee. 


It is impossible to pronounce positively on such a point, because the 
effect depends so much upon our conventional mode of showing respect. 
We may, however, say, that if the writer is to be judged by his intention, 
Mr. Lowell must be fully acquitted; he uses the most vigorous illustra- 
tions that come to hand, without very carefully asking where they come 
from ; but he never gives us what can be fairly called gratuitous 
profanity. 

Most of the humour of which we have quoted examples, is what may 
be called “ applied humour.” It is the result of shrewd, and for the most 
part, half-educated minds, acting upon matters of every-day interest, 
amongst which, of course, politics occupy a prominent part in America. 
We should, in order to complete the subject, take notice of the pure 
humour ; of humour, that is, which exists only for it’s own sake, and 
which scarcely arises until there has grown up a class with taste for 
literary leisure, and which goes through intellectual exercises for the love 
of them. Such, for example, are Charles Lamb’s exquisite Essays, whose 
existence is sufficient to justify themselves. We read them not to learn, 
but for the pleasure of the exquisite style and graceful play of thought. 
Of this kind of humour, it may be supposed that we shall meet with few 
examples in America, from their love of the practical, and from the 
smaller number of finished scholars. A man doesn’t begin to write pure 
humour or Latin verses till he has time on his hands. Artemus Ward 
can only be classed one degree above the wax-figure showmen whom he 
personates. He is not enough of an intellectual being to come up to the 
character we require. Washington Irving and Mr. Hawthorne showed 
some very delicate humour, but it was scarcely original enough to be dis- 
tinctly American. It reminded us not distantly of European models. We 
can, however, mention one writer who has shown a very distinctive and 
thoroughly national humour; we mean Dr. Holmes. He shows the 
peculiar shrewdness of his countrymen, but applied to more refined 
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objects of thought. He is often quaint, but is never guilty of transgressing 
the bounds of really good taste. It is, however, unfair to attempt a sum- 
mary of his merits at the end of an article, and we will, therefore, con- 
clude our quotations by a short specimen taken from his most amusing 
book, The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table :— 

“ Our brains are seventy-year clocks ; the angel of life winds them up 
once for all, then closes the case, and gives the key into the hand of the 
angel of resurrection. 

“Tic-tac, tic-tac, go the wheels of thought; our will cannot stop 
them; they cannot stop themselves; sleep cannot still them; madness 
only makes them go faster; death alone can break into the case, and 
seizing the ever-swinging pendulum, which we call the heart, silence at 
last the clicking of the terrible escapement we have carried so long beneath 
our wrinkled foreheads ! 

“Tf we could only get at them as we lie on our pillows, and count the 
dead beats of thought after thought, and image after image jarring 
through the overtired organ. Will nobody block these wheels, uncouple 
that pinion, cut the string that holds these weights, blow up the infernal 
machine with gunpowder? ... . If anybody would only contrive some 
kind of a lever that we could thrust in among the works of this horrid 
automaton and check them, or alter their rate of going, what would the 
world give for the discovery ?” 

“From half a dime to a dime, according to the style of the place and 
the quality of the liquor,” said the young fellow whom they call John. 

“ You speak trivially, but not unwisely,” I said. 
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Recollections of Gaterloo by a Surviving Veteran, 


I WELL remember the morning of the 18th. The heavy rain during the 
night had chilled the air, the dark clouds overhead cast a gloom upon the 
field, and altogether the morning was unusually cheerless for the month of 
June. But I perceived no reflection of that gloom upon the faces of our 
men, and as column after column of the French came in sight, they main- 
tained the same undaunted aspect. For my own part, I felt anxious—but 
not wholly on my own account. I had been pretty well seasoned to the 
smell of powder on the eastern coast of Spain; but I had a brother, quite 
a young fellow, who never had worn a red coat until two days before. 
This youth, being appointed to my own corps, I had smuggled away to 
join the regiment in place of the depot. I did it without leave, and the 
act was a rash one; but I thought it might perhaps be the making of 
him if he could see a little service. I now deplored my rashness. ‘The 
lad appeared so unnerved that I feared he might disgrace himself, and 
bring ruin upon me too. If he ran off the field, what would follow? I 
shuddered at the thought. Ile would be stigmatized for life as a coward 
and a deserter, while I should be tried by court-martial, and perhaps 
dismissed the service for the breach of discipline I had committed. 

“Oh, R., this is fearful!” said my hopeful protégé, as the shots 
began to tell. “ Did you see poor fall? And there’s killed ! 
And I don’t see , he must be gone too! we shall all soon be knocked 
over at this rate I called the sergeant of my company (poor fellow, 
he was numbered with the dead ere nightfall.) “ Sergeant —-—,” said I, 
“you see my brother; he is quite a boy, unused to service. I entrust 
him to you; don’t let him out of your sight a moment during the day. If 
I should full, and he survives me, hand over my watch and purse to 
him; but mind and keep your eye upon him.” 

As it drew towards mid-day, the heat became oppressive, and it was 
truly painful to watch our brave troops bearing up against it under the 
ponderous accoutrements of those days. But none succumbed to the 
heat, and our gallant fellows handled brown Bess (a weapon that weighed 
fourteen pounds) with as good a will as the lucky chaps of the present day 
do the Enfield or the Whitworth. 

We had now remained stationary some hours, drawn up in square, 
our ranks as yet not materially thinned, when a huge column of the 
enemy, bearing down all before it, opened so murderous a fire upon us, 
that our corps lost half its men. We retired to another position, where 
we re-formed square—a small square now, and in this attitude, on the 
defensive, we continued until the issue of the great fight was virtually 
decided. 
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Those only who have experienced what it is to be kept in an attitude 
of defence know how it tries the patience of the soldier. Our men were 
literally thirsting for a charge, but necessity forbad it. It was not so 
much our exposure to the fire of musketry or grape-shot that induced this 
longing to prod the enemy ; but it was the charges, or rather the attempted 
charges, of the cavalry which provoked the feeling. Again and again came 
up the cuirassiers, but it was no go. The horses liked not those shining 
bayonets, and the bayonets never flinched; so, with bitter imprecations, 
they were compelled to turn tail. Many a brave cuirassier was brought to 
the ground while thus retracing his steps, our men having orders to fire at 
the horses as they retreated. 

It was just after one of these charges, during a few minutes’ respite, 
that I looked around me to see who was gone, or rather who was left, 
when to my dismay I could nowhere discern my brother. “ Where was 
the sergeant under whose charge I had placed him?” ‘ He was down,” 
they told me. “And my brother?” ‘ He has left the field.” “ Left the 
field!” exclaimed I in agony. “ It’s all right,” replied a brother officer ; 
‘“‘he was wounded—not badly ; see, here is his shako.” And sure enough, 
on examining the shako, I found it to be his; and, what was more satis- 
factory, a ball had smashed the peak and damaged the front ; moreover, 
the inside was stained with blood. 

It may seem strange, but the sight of that blood afforded me intense 
relief, especially when I heard that the wound was no way dangerous. The 
apprehension and self-reproach under which I had been. labouring since 
the dawn all left me, and I commenced forthwith congratulating myself 
upon my own temerity, and to frame congratulations for my brother if I 
should live to meet him. 

To us it seemed the day was going dead against us. To be sure, we 
could see but a section of the field; but if that presented a sample of the 
fight there was but one conclusion to arrive at, that we were outnumbered 
and overpowered by the enemy. 

But the day was wearing away. In a few hours the sun would set, 
and if victory were denied us there was comfort in the thought that 
darkness would, at any rate for a space, terminate the combat. Doubt 
and speculation prevailed amongst us: the night’s campaign was, indeed, 
beginning to be discussed, when a staff, officer was descried galloping up 
towards us. He was evidently the bearer of an important communication. 
What was it? That the army was routed? ‘That immediate retreat was 
ordered? Listen. “ The body of the French army was in full retreat— 
we were to follow up the enemy!” 

It would take an abler pen than mine to convey a notion of the effect 
this intelligence produced. The enthusiasm of our men sought vent in 
shouts, and with all speed we commenced carrying out the welcome order. 
Shots of all sorts and sizes were still flying about us, and in quitting the 
ground where we had passed so many weary hours, I received a wound 
in the knee: a rascally rifle-ball had lodg.d and stuck fast between the 
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small bones, putting me completely hors de combat. This was really too 
bad, being disabled just as the best fun was coming; but it was vain to 
grumble, and truly glad was I to be lifted on to the back of a stray horse 
which they caught and brought me. Declining any escort, I set out 
alone, telling my comrades I should make my way unassisted to the 
rear, if not to Brussels. I soon, however, became painfully aware of 
my error; for when well out of reach of help, the poor brute that carried 
me staggered and fell, having, I conclude, received some wound which 
had escaped detection. 

My plight was now a sorry one. My knee was growing stiff, and 
swelling fearfully. Pain and weakness were increasing every moment, 
and I felt I must soon lie down amongst the dying and the dead. Still, 
on I limped, dragging after me the stiffening limb. I Jeant upon my 
sword, but it bent beneath my weight, and I resolved, if I could, to change 
it for one that would better support me. A few paces off lay the body of 
a French officer, awfully mangled by a round shot which had struck him 
in the bowels. AsI glanced at his countenance, it seemed quite calm, 
and beyond the pallor on the cheeks there was little in the features to 
characterize his present slumber as the sleep of death, or to indicate 
preceding agony. No feeling of solicitude was it which brought me to the 
side of this poor fellow. I was attracted by his sword, a cavalry one with 
a steel scabbard—the very thing I wanted. To this I thought to help 
myself, and with what strength I could summon, I proceeded to detach the 
coveted sabre. While so engaged, it seemed to me that the body moved. 
Surely it was fancy. But the head had moved ; and conceive my horror 
_ when the eyes I had supposed fast closed in death, opened feebly, and met 
mine. My fingers instinctively let loose their hold. Unnerved and 
ashamed, I stammered out an apology—“ Mille pardons—mal blessé—ne 
desirais que U'épée,” when the Frenchman, with that native politeness 
which not even approaching death could restrain, tried to smile, and 
gasped just audibly, “ De grace, monsteur, prenez tout!” His all was at 
imy service. No further use had he for sword or aught else now. His 
accoutrements were an evident incumbrance to him, so I eased his stock, 
unbuttoned his coat, and unhooked his waist-belt. He seemed relieved, 
and as I was taking leave of him, he asked whether I could give him 
anything to drink. Luckily I had a flask of brandy. So raising his 
head, I put it to his lips. He drank it off and strove to thank me. He 
then closed his eyes and muttered something I could not catch, while I 
gently replaced his head upon its dreary pillow. I then rose, feeling much 
saddened by this affecting incident, and as I stole one last look at the 
expiring soldier, the lips were still in motion, though whether with the 
words of prayer or of mere gratitude to me, I could not tell. 

Leaning on the Frenchman’s sword, I began once more to creep 
towards the rear ; but faint and exhausted, I soon broke down in the 
attempt, and as I lay down amongst the tall rye-grass, I began to think 
my end was drawing near. I may have Jain thus half an hour, when I 
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heard the tramp of cavalry approaching the spot where I lay hidden in 
the herbage. Was I then to be trodden to death? The thought was 
horrible. On and on they came. It must soon be all over with me. I 
resolved, sooner than submit to such a death, to make one more effort. 
Accordingly, I took off my cap, and placing it on the point of my sword, 
waved it to and fro as best I could. Providentially, the waving cap 
attracted notice. The gallant fellows (it was a squadron of the —th 
Dragoons) made way for me, and gently raising me on to the back of one 
of their horses, consigned me to the care of two troopers who conveyed 
me safely to the rear. It was late in the afternoon of the following day 
before the cartload of wounded of whom I formed one reached Brussels; 
and amongst the first that welcomed me on my arrival was my wounded 
brother. His head was bandaged so plentifully that a Turk might have 
envied him his head-dress. His delight at seeing me, if anything exceeded 
mine at meeting him. I asked him what he thought of the army. He 
said it was a fine service, but he had had enough of it; and from that 
day forth, as it happened, he never served again. He still lives, a hale 
old man of seventy. His forehead has an ugly scar, but it has paid him 
fairly, and I have never heard him grumble at the mark. 

It took the surgeon just six weeks to extract the ball from my knee— 
six weeks of desperate suffering. Soon after this, my wound healed up, 
and I was on my feet once more. By way of blood-money, Government 
paid me down 500. This I handed over to my agent, but he, poor man, 
got somehow into difficulties, cut his throat, and I lost all. 

After five-and-thirty years of active service, I became a martyr to the 
pains and aches which my campaigning had induced, and I found myself 
compelled finally to lay.aside my sword. Verging on fourscore, I still 
have strength to limp along, supported by a crutch on either side. I 
hope, ere long, to be summoned to the land of peace ; meanwhile, may I 
be thankful that I live to tell the tale of Waterloo. 
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The Second Funeral of Aapoleon. 
(By MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSIL) 


[Mr. THackeray once more appears in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. 
We are about to give our readers some sketches of his, which have, indeed, 
been printed before, but that was when he was writing for a generation 
so astonishingly dull as to see no merit in Barry Lyndon; while we in these 
days wonder sometimes whether even Thackeray himself ever surpassed 
that little book, so wonderfully vigorous and keen. But he wrote many 
things then that were neglected, and were soon altogether forgotten. One 
of them was “ Tue Seconp Funerat or Napoteon,’”’ of which probably 
not one in ten thousand of the readers of his Magazine ever heard. 
And yet it was published in due form and in decent duodecimo, by 
Mr. Hugh Cunningham, a bookseller whose shop was at the corner of 
St. Martin’s Place: he who also first published the Paris Sketch Book. It 
was illustrated with some woodcuts of no great merit, and thereto was 
added the famous “ Chronicle of the Drum,’”—which the ‘‘ leading Maga- 
zines ” had all refused to print. And as the able editors of the time 
rejected the ballad, so the intelligent public of the time refused to read 
the account of the Srconp Funrrat or Naroteon, though it had all the 
allurement of being written at the time and inthe presence of the event 
it commemorates. The gentleman who sends us the original MS., from 
which we reprint the long-forgotten narrative, says :— 

“The ‘Letters on the Second Funeral’ were a failure. I had the 
pleasure of editing the tiny volume for Mr. Thackeray, and saw it through 
the press. And, after a while, on the dismal tidings from the publisher 
that the little effort made no impression on the public, Mr. Thackeray 
wrote to me from Paris a pretty little note commencing :—‘ So your poor 
Titmarsh has made another fiasco. How are we to take this great stupid 
public by the ears? Never mind; I think I have something which will 
surprise them yet... .’ This was evidently an allusion to Vanity Fair, 
which he hed begun at that time.” ] 


I—ON THE DISINTERMENT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


My Dear,—It is no easy task in this world to distinguish between what is 
great in it, and what is mean; and many and many is the puzzle that I 
have had in reading History (or the works of fiction which go by that 
name), to know whether I should laud up to the skies, and endeavour, to 
the best of my small capabilities, to imitate the remarkable character 
about whom I was reading, or whether I should fling aside the book and 
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the hero of it, as things altogether base, unworthy, laughable, and get a 
novel, or a game of billiards, or a pipe of tobacco, or the report of the 
last debate in the House, or any other employment which would leave the 
mind in a state of easy vacuity, rather than pester it with a vain set of dates 
relating to actions which are in themselves not worth a fig, or with a parcel 
of names of people whom it can do one no earthly good to remember. 

It is more than probable, my love, that you are acquainted with what 
is called Grecian and Roman history, chiefly from perusing, in very early 
youth, the little sheepskin-bound volumes of the ingenious Dr. Goldsmith, 
and have been indebted for your knowledge of our English annals to a 
subsequent study of the more voluminous works of Hume and Smollett. 
The first and the last-named authors, dear Miss Smith, have written 
each an admirable history,—that of the Reverend Dr. Primrose, Vicar of 
Wakefield, and that of Mr. Robert Bramble, of Bramble Hall—in both of 
which works you will find true and instructive pictures of human life 
and which you may always think over with advantage. But let me 
caution you against putting any considerable trust in the other works of 
these authors, which were placed in your hands at school and afterwards, 
and in which you were taught to believe. Modern historians, for the most 
part, know very little, and, secondly, only tell a little of what they know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have read of in “ sheep- 
skin,” were you to know really what those monsters were, you would blush 
all over as red as a hollyhock, and put down the history book in a fury. 
Many of our English worthies are no better. You are not in a situation 
to know the real characters of any one of them. They appear before you 
in their public capacities, but the individuals you know not. Suppose, 
for instance, your mamma had purchased her tea in the Borough from a 
grocer living there by the name of Greenacre: suppose you had been 
asked out to dinner, and the gentleman of the house had said: “ Ho! 
Francois! a glass of champagne for Miss Smith ;’’—Courvoisier would 
have served you just as any other footman would; you would never have 
known that there was anything extraordinary in these individuals, but 
would have thought of them only in their respective public characters of 
Grocer and Footman. This, Madam, is History, in which a man always 
appears dealing with the world in his apron, or his laced livery, but which 
has not the power or the leisure, or, perhaps, is too high and mighty to 
condescend to follow and study him in his privacy. Ah, my dear, when 
big and little men come to be measured rightly, and great and small 
actions to be weighed properly, and people to be stripped of their royal 
robes, beggars’ rags, generals’ uniforms, seedy out-at-elbowed coats, and 
the like—or the contrary, say, when souls come to be stripped of their 
wicked deceiving bodies, and turned out stark naked as they were before 
they were born—what a strange startling sight shall we see, and what a 
pretty figure shall some of us cut! Fancy how we shall see Pride, with his 
Stulz-clothes and padding pulled off, and dwindled down to a forked 
radish! Fancy some Angelic Virtue, whose white raiment is suddenly 
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whisked over his head, showing us cloven fect and a tail! Fancy 
Humility, eased of its sad load of cares and want and scorn, walking up 
to the very highest place of all, and blushing as he takes it! Fancy,— 
but we must not fancy such a scene at all, which would bean outrage on 
public decency. Should we be any better than our neighbours? No, 
certainly. And as we can’t be virtuous, let us be decent. Fig-leaves 
are a very decent, becoming wear, and have been now in fashion for four 
thousand years. And so, my dear, History is written on fig-leaves. Would 
you have anything further? O fie! 

Yes, four thousand years ago, that famous tree was planted. At their 
very first lie, our first parents made for it, and there it is still the great 
Humbug Plant, stretching its wide arms, and sheltering beneath its leaves, 
as broad and green as ever, all the generations of men. Thus, my dear, 
coquettes of your fascinating sex cover their persons with figgery, fantasti- 
cally arranged, and call their masquerading, modesty. Cowards fig them- 
selves out fiercely as ‘salvage men,’ and make us believe that they are 
warriors. Fools look very solemnly out from the dusk of the leaves, and 
we fancy in the gloom that they are sages. And many a man sets.a great 
wreath about his pate and struts abroad a hero, whese claims we would 
all of us laugh at, could we but remove the ornament and see his num- 
skull bare. 

And such—(excuse my sermonizing)—such is the constitution of 
mankind, that men have as it were entered into a compact among them- 
selves to pursue the fig-leaf system @ [outrance, and to cry down all who 
oppose it. Humbug they will have. Humbugs themselves, they will 
respect humbugs. Their daily victuals of life must be seasoned with 
humbug. Certain things are there in the world that they will not allow 
to be called by their right names, and will insist upon our admiring, 
whether we will or no. Woe be.to the man who would-enter too far into 
the recesses of that magnificent temple where our Goddess is enshrined, 
peep through the vast embroidered curtains indiscreetly, penetrate the 
secret of secrets, and expose the Gammon of Gammons! And as you 
must not peer too curiously within, so neither must you remain scornfully 
without. Humbug-worshippers, let us come into our great temple regn- 
larly and decently; take our seats, and settle our clothes decently ; open 
our books, and go through the service with decent gravity ; listen, and ke 
decently affected by the expositions of the decent priest of the place; and 
if by chance some straggling vagabond, loitering in the sunshine out of 
doors, dares to laugh or to sing, and disturb the sanctified dulness of the 
faithful ;—quick ! a couple of big beadles rush out and belabour the 
wretch, and his yells make our devotions more comfortable. 

Some magnificent religious ceremonies of this nature are at present 
taking place in France ; and thinking that you might perhaps while away 
some long winter evening with an account of them, I have compiled the 
following pages for your use. Newspapers have been filled, for some days 
past, with details regarding the Saint Helena expedition, many pamphlets 
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have been published, men go about crying little books and broadsheets 
filled with real or sham particulars: and from these scarce and valuable 
documents the following pages are chiefly compiled. 

We must begin at the beginning, premising, in the first place, that 
Monsieur Guizot, when French ambassador at London, waited upon Lord 
Palmerston with a request that the body of the Emperor Napoleon should 
be given up to the French nation, in order that it might find a final rest- 
ing-place in French earth. To this demand the English Government gave 
a ready assent; nor was there any particular explosion of sentiment upon 
either side, ouly some pretty cordial expressions of mutual good-will. 
Orders were sent out to St. Helena that the corpse should be disinterred 
in due time when the French expedition had arrived in search of it, and 
that every respect and attention should be paid to those who came to carry 
back to their country the body of the famous dead warrior and sovereign. 

This matter being arranged in very few words (as in England upon 
most points is the laudable fashion), the French Chambers began to debate 
about the place in which they should bury the body when they-got it; 
and numberless pamphlets and newspapers out of doors joined in the talk. 
Some people there were who had fought and conquered and been beaten 
with the great Napoleon, and loved him and his memory. Many more were 
there who, because of his great genius and valour, felt excessively proud 
in their own particular persons, and clamoured for the return of their hero. 
And if there was some few individuals in this great, hot-headed, gallant, 
boasting, sublime, absurd French nation, who had taken a cool view of the 
dead Emperor’s character ; if, perhaps, such men as Louis Philippe, and 
Monsieur A. Thiers, Minister and Deputy, and Monsieur Francois Guizot, 
Deputy and Excellency, had, from interest or conviction, opinoins at al! 
differing from those of the majority ; why, they knew what was what, and 
kept their opinions to themselves, coming with a tolerably good grace and 
flinging a few handfuls of incense upon the altar of the popular idol. 

In the succeeding debates, then, various opinions were given with 
regard to the place to be selected for the Emperor's sepulture. “Some 
demanded,” says an eloquent anonymous Captain in the Navy who has 
written an Itinerary from Toulon to St. Helena, “ that the coffin should be 
deposited under the bronze taken from the enemy by the French army— 
under the Column of the Place Venddme. The idea was a fine one. This 
is the most glorious monument that was ever raised in a conqueror’s 
honour. This column has been melted out of foreign cannon. These same 
cannons have furrowed the bosoms of our braves with noble cicatrices ; and 
this metal—conquered by the soldier first, by the artist afterwards—has 
allowed to be imprinted on its front its own defeat and our glory. Napoleon 
might sleep in peace under this audacious trophy. But, would his ashes 
find a shelter sufficiently vast beneath this pedestal? And his puissant 
statue dominating Paris, beams with sufficient grandeur on this place: 
whereas the wheels of carriages and the feet of passengers would profane 


the funereal sanctity of the spot in trampling on the soil so near his head.” 
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You must not take this description, dearest Amelia, “at the foot of the 
letter,” as the French phrase it, but you will here have a masterly exposi- 
tion of the arguments for and against the burial of the Emperor under the 
Column of the Place Vendéme. The idea was a fine one, granted; but, 
like all other ideas, it was open to objections. You must not fancy that 
the cannon, or rather the cannon-balls, were in the habit of furrowing the 
bosoms of French braves, or any other braves, with cicatrices: on the 
contrary, it is a known fact that cannon-balls make wounds, and not 
cicatrices (which, my dear, are wounds partially healed); nay, that a man 
generally dies after receiving one such projectile on his chest, much more 
after having his bosom furrowed by a score of them. No, my love; no 
bosom, however heroic, can stand such applications, and the author only 
means that the French soldiers faced the cannon and took them. Nor, my 
love, must you suppose that the column was melted ; it was the cannon 
was melted, not the column; but such phrases are often used by orators 
when they wish to give a particular force and emphasis to their opinions. 

Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept in peace under this 
audacious trophy, how could he do so and carriages go rattling by all 
night, and people with great iron heels to their boots pass clattering over 
the stones? Nor indeed could it be.expected that a man whose reputa- 


tion stretches from the Pyramids to the Kremlin, should find a column of 


which the base is only five-and-twenty feet square, a shelter vast enough 
for his bones. In a word, then, although the proposal to bury Napoleon 
under the column was ingenious, it was found not to suit; whereupon 
somebody else proposed the Madelaine. 

“Tt was proposed,” says the before-quoted author with his usual 

. felicity, “‘ to consecrate the Madelaine to his exiled manes ”—that is, to his 
bones when they were not in exile any longer. “He ought to have, it 
was said, a temple entire. His glory fills the world. His bones could 
not contain themselves in the coffin of a man—in the tomb of a king !” 
In this case what was Mary Magdalen todo? ‘This proposition, I am 
happy to say, was rejected, and a new one—that of the President of the 
Council—adopted. Napoleon and his braves ought not to quit each 
other. Under the immense gilded dome of the Invalides he would find 
a sanctuary worthy of himself. A dome imitates the vault of heaven, and 
that vault alone ” (meaning of course the other vault) “ should dominate 
above his head. His old mutilated Guard shall watch around him: the 
last veteran, as he has shed his blood in his combats, shall break his last 
sigh near his tomb, and all these tombs shall sleep under the tattered 
standards that have been won from all the nations of Europe.” 

The original words are “sous les lambeaux criblés des drapeaux 
cueillis chez toutes les nations;” in English, “‘ under the riddled rags of the 
flags that have been culled or plucked” (like roses or buttercups) “in all 
the nations.” Sweet, innocent flowers of victory ! there they are, my dear, 
sure enough, and a pretty considerable hortus siccus may any man examine 
who chooses to walk to the Invalides. The burial-place being thus agreed 
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on, the expedition was prepared, and on the 7th July the Belle Poule 
frigate, in company with La Favorite corvette, quitted Toulon harbour. 
A couple of steamers, the Trident and the Ocean, escorted the ships as far 
as Gibraltar, and there left them to pursue their voyage. 

The two ships quitted the harbour in the sight of a vast concourse of 
people, and in the midst of a great roaring of cannons. Previous to 
the departure of the Belle Poule, the Bishop of Fréjus went on board, and 
gave to the cenotaph, in which the Emperor's remains were to be deposited, 
his episcopal benediction. Napoleon’s old friends and followers, the two 
Bertrands, Gourgaud, Emanuel Las Cases, ‘‘ companions in exile, or sons 
of the companions in exile of the prisoner of the infdéme Hudson,” says a 
French writer, were passengers on board the frigate. Marchand, Denis, 
Pierret, Novaret, his old and faithful servants, were likewise in the vessel. 
It was commanded by his Royal Highness Francis Ferdinand Philip 
Louis Marie d’Orleans, Prince de Joinville, a young prince two-and- 
twenty years of age, who was already distinguished in the service of his 
country and king. 

On the 8th of October, after a voyage of six-and-sixty days, the Belle 
Poule arrived in James Town harbour, and on its arrival, as on its 
.departure from France, a great firing of guns took place. First, the 
Oreste French brig-of-war began roaring out a salutation to the frigate ; 
then the Dolphin English schooner gave her one-and-twenty guns ; then the 
frigate returned the compliment of the Dolphin schooner; then she blazed 
out with one-and-twenty guns more, as a mark of particular politeness to 
the shore—which kindness the forts acknowledged by similar detonations, 

These little compliments concluded on both sides, Lieutenant Middle- 
more, son and aide-de-camp of the Governor of St. Helena, came on board 
the French frigate, and brought his father’s best respects to his Royal 
Highness. The Governor was at home ill, and forced to keep his room ; 
but he had made his house at James Town ready for Captain Jvinville and 
his suite, and begged that they would make use of it during their stay. 

On the 9th, H. R. H. the Prince of Joinville put on his full uniform 
and landed, in company with Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Messrs. 
Las Cases, Marchand, M. Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedition, and 
M. de Rohan Chabot, who acted as chief mourner. All the gatrison was 
under arms to receive the illustrious Prince and the other members of the 
expedition—who forthwith repaired to Plantation House, and had a con- 
ference with the Governor regarding their mission. 

On the 10th, 11th, 12th, these- conferences continued: the crews of 
the French ships were permitted to come on shore and see the tomb of 
Napoleon, Bertrand, Gourgaud, Las Cases wandered about the island and 
revisited the spots to which they had been partial in the lifetime of the 
Emperor. ‘ 

The 15th October was fixed on for the day of the exhumation: that 
day five-and-twenty years, the Emperor Napoleon first set his foot upon 
the island. 
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On the day previous all things had been made ready: the grand 
coffins and ornaments brought from France, and the articles necessary for 
the operation were carried. to the valley of the Tomb. 

The operations commenced at midnight. The well-known friends of 
Napoleon before named, and some other attendants of his, the chaplain 
and his acolytes, the doctor of the Belle Poule, the captains of the French 
ships, and Captain Alexander of the Engineers, the English Commissioner, 
attended the disinterment. His Royal Highness Prince de Joinville could 
not be present because the workmen were under English command. 

The men worked for nine hours incessantly, when at length the earth 
was entirely removed from the vault, all the horizontal strata of masonry 
demolished, and the large slab which covered the place where the stone 
sarcophagus lay, removed by a crane. This outer coflin of stone was 
perfect, and could scarely be said to be damp. 

“ As soon as the Abbé Coquereau had recited the prayers, the coffin 
was removed with the greatest care, and carried by the engineer-soldiers, 
bareheaded, into a tent that had been prepared for the purpose. After the 
religious ceremonies, the inner coflins were opened. The outermost coffin 
was slightly injured: then came one of lead, which was in good con- 
dition, and enclosed two others—one of tin and one of wood. The last 
coffin was lined inside with white satin, which, having become detached 
by the effect of time, had fallen upon the body and enveloped it like a 
winding-sheet, and had become slightly attached to it. 

“Tt is difficult to describe with what anxiety and emotion those who 
were present waited for the moment which was to expose to them all that 
death had left of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the singular state of pre- 
servation of the tomb and coffins, we could scarcely hope to find anything 
but some misshapen remains of the least perishable part of the costume 
to evidence the identity of the body. But when Doctor Guillard raised the 
sheet of satin, an indescribable feeling of surprise and affection was 
expressed by the spectators, many of whom burst into tears. The 
Emperor was himself before their eyes! The features of the face, though 
changed, were perfectly recognized; the hands extremely beautiful ; 
his well-known costume had suffered but little, and the colours were easily 
distinguished. The attitude itself was full of ease, and but for the 
fragments of the satin lining which covered, as with a fine gauze, several 
parts of the uniform, we might have believed we still saw Napoleon before 
us lying on his bed of state. General Bertrand and M. Marchand, who 
were both present at the interment, quickly pointed out the different 
articles which each had deposited in te coffin, and remained in the precise 
position in which they had previously described them to be. 

“The two inner coffins were carefully closed again ; the old leaden 

_coffin was strongly blocked up with wedges of wood, and both were once 
more soldered up with the most minute precautions, under the direction 
of Dr. Guillard. These different operations being terminated, the ebony 
sarcophagus was closed as well as its oak case. On delivering the key of 
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the ebony sarcophagus to Count de Chabot, the King’s Commissioner, 
Captain Alexander declared to him, in the name of the Governor, that this 
coffin, contaiping the mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon, was con- 
sidered as at the disposal of the French Government, from that day and 
from the moment at which it should arrive at the place of embarkation, 
towards which it was about to be sent under the orders of General 
Middlemore. The King’s Commissioner replied that he was charged by his 
Government, and in its name, to accept the coffin from the hands of the 
British authorities, and that he and the other persons composing the 
French mission were ready to follow it to James Town, where the Prince 
de Joinville, superior commandant of the expedition, would be ready to 
receive it and conduct it on board his frigate. A car drawn by four 
horses, decked with funereal emblems, had been prepared before the 
arrival of the expedition, to receive the coffin, as well as.a pall, and 
all the other suitable trappings of mourning. When the sarcophagus 
was placed on the car, the whole was covered with a magnificent imperial 
mantle brought from Paris, the four corners of which were borne by 
Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases and M. Marchand. At 
half-past three o'clock the funeral car began to move, preceded by a 
chorister bearing the cross, and by the Abbé Coquereau. M. de Chabot 
acted as chief mourner. All the authorities of the island, all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and the whole of the garrison, followed in procession 
from the tomb to the quay. But with the exception of the artillerymen 
necessary to lead the horses, and occasionally support the car when 
descending some steep parts of the way, the places nearest the coflin were 
reserved for the French mission. General Middlemore, although in a weak 
state of health, persisted in following the whole way on foot, together with 
General Churchill, chief of the staff in India, who had arrived only two 
days before from Bombay. The immense weight of the coffins, and the 
unevenness of the road, rendered the utmost carefulness necessary through- 
out the whole distance. Colonel Trelawney commanded in person the 
small detachment of artillerymen who conducted the car, and, thanks to 
his great care, not the slightest accident took place. From the moment of 
departure to the arrival at the quay, the cannons of the forts and the 
Belle Poule fired minute-guns. After an hour’s march the rain ceased for 
the first time since the commencement of the operations, and on arriving in 
sight of the town we found a brilliant sky and beautiful weather. From 
the morning the three French vessels of war had assumed the usual signs 
of deep mourning: their yards crossed and their flags lowered. Two French 
merchantmen, Bonne Amie and Indien, which had been in the roads for 
two days, had put themselves under the Prince’s orders, and followed 
during the ceremony all the maneuvres of the Belle Poule. The forts of 
the town, and the houses of the consuls, had also their flags half-mast high. 

“ On arriving at the entrance of the town, the troops of the garrison 
and the militia formed in two lines as far as the extremity of the quay. 
According to the order for mourning prescribed for the English army, the 
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men had their arms reversed and the officers had crape on their arms, with 
their swords reversed. All the inhabitants had been kept away from the 
line of march, but they lined the terraces commanding the town, and the 
streets were occupied only by the troops, the 91st Regiment being on the 
right and the militia on the left. The cortége advanced slowly between 
two ranks of soldiers to the sound of a funeral march, while the cannons 
of the forts were fired, as well as from the Belle Poule and the Dolphin, 
the echoes being repeated a thousand times by the rocks above James 
Town. After two hours’ march the cortége stopped at the end of the quay, 
where the Prince de Joinville had stationed himself at the head of the 
officers of the three French ships of war. The greatest official honours had 
been rendered by the English authorities to the memory of the Emperor— 
the most striking testimonials of respect had marked the adieu given by 
St. Helena to his coffin; and from this moment the mortal remains of the 
Emperor were about to belong to France. When the funeral-car stopped, 
the Prince de Joinville advanced alone, and in presence of all around, 
who stood with their heads uncovered, received, in a solemn manner, the 
imperial coffin from the hands of General Middlemore. His Royal 
Highness then thanked the Governor, in the name of France, for all the 
testimonials of sympathy and respect with which the authorities and inha- 
bitants of St. Helena had surrounded the memorable ceremonial. A cutter 
had been expressly prepared to receive the coffin. During the embark- 
ation, which the Prince directed himself, the bands played funeral airs, 
and all the boats were stationed round with their oars shipped. The 
moment the sarcophagus touched the cutter, a magnificent royal flag, 
which the ladies of James Town had embroidered for the occasion, was 
unfurled, and the Belle Poule immediately squared her masts and unfurled 
her colours. All the maneuvres of the frigate were immediately followed 
by the other vessels. Our mourning had ceased with the exile of Napoleon, 
and the French naval division dressed itself out in all its festal ornaments 
to receive the imperial coffin under the French flag. ‘The sarcophagus 
was covered in the cutter with the imperial mantle. The Prince de Join- 
ville placed himself at the rudder, Commandant Guyet at the head of the 
boat; Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron de Las Cases, M. Mar- 
chand, and the Abbé Coquereau occupied the same places as during the 
march. Count Chabot and Commandant Hernoux were astern, a little in 
advance of the Prince. As soon as the cutter had pushed off from the quay, 
the batteries ashore fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and our ships returned 
the salute with all their artillery. Two other salutes were fired during 
the passage from the quay to the frigate, the cutter advancing very slowly, 
and surrounded by tle other boats. At half-past six o’clock it reached 
the Belle Poule, all the men being on the yards with their hats in their 
hands. The Prince had had arranged on the deck a chapel, decked with 
flags and trophies of arms, the altar being placed at the foot of the mizen- 
mast. The coffin, carried by our sailors, passed between two ranks of 
officers with drawn swords, and was placed on the quarter-deck. The abso- 
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lution was pronounced by the Abbé Coquereau the same evening. Next 
day, at ten o’clock, a solemn mass was celebrated on the deck, in presence 
of the officers and part of the crews of the ships. His Royal Highness stood 
at the foot of the coffin. The cannon of the Favorite and Oreste fired 
minute-guns during this ceremony, which terminated by a solemn abso- 
lution ; and the Prince de Joinville, the gentlemen of the mission, the 
officers, and the premiers maitres of the ship, sprinkled holy water on the 
coffin. At eleven, all the ceremonies of the church were accomplished, 
all the honours done to a sovereign had been paid to the mortal remains of 
Napoleon. The coffin was carefully lowered between decks, and placed in 
the chapelle ardente which had been prepared at Toulon for its reception. 
At this moment, the vessels fired a last salute with all their artillery, and 
the frigate took in her flags, keeping up only her flag at the stern, and the 
royal standard at the maintopgallant-mast. On Sunday, the 18th, at 
eight in the morning, the Belle Poule quitted St. Helena with her precious 
deposit on board. 

“ During the whole time that the mission remained at James Town, 
the best understanding never ceased to exist between the population of the 
island and the French. The Prince de Joinville and his companions met 
in all quarters and at all times with the greatest good-will and the 
warmest testimonials of sympathy. The authorities and the inhabitants 
must have felt, no doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from their 
island the coffin that had rendered it so celebrated; but they repressed 
their feelings with a courtesy that does honour to the frankness of their 


character.” 


Il.—ON THE VOYAGE FROM ST. HELENA TO PARIS. 


On the 18th October the French frigate quitted the island with its precious 
burden on board. 

His Royal Highness the Captain acknowledged cordially the kindness 
and attention which he and his crew had received from the English 
authorities and the inhabitants of the Island of St. Helena; nay, promised 
a pension to an old soldier who had been for many years the guardian 
of the imperial tomb, and went so far as to take into consideration the 
petition of a certain lodging-house keeper, who prayed for a compensation 
for the loss which the removal of the Emperor’s body would occasion to 
her. And although it was not to be expected that the great French nation 
should forego its natural desire of. recovering the remains of a hero 
so dear to it for the sake of the individual interest of the landlady in 
question, it must have been satisfactory to her to find that the peculiarity 
of her position was so delicately appreciated by the august Prince who 
commanded the expedition, and carried away with him anime dimidium 
swe—the half of the genteel independence which she derived from the 
situation of her hotel. In a word, politeness and friendship could not be 
carried farther. The Prince’s realm and the landlady’s were bound 
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together by the closest ties of amity. M. Thiers was Minister of France, 
the great patron of the English alliance. At London M. Guizot was the 
worthy representative of the French good-will towards the British people ; 
and the remark frequently made by our orators at public dinners, that 
“France and England, while united, might defy the world,” was considered 
as likely to hold good for many years to come,—the union that is. As for 
defying the world, that was neither here nor there; nor did English 
politicians ever dream of doing any such thing, except perhaps at the 
tenth glass of port at Freemason’s Tavern. 

Little, however, did Mrs. Corbett, the Saint Helena landlady, little did 
his Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand Philip Marie de Joinville know 
what was going on in Europe all this time (when I say in Europe, I mean 
in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt); how clouds, in fact, were gathering upon 
what you call the political horizon; and how tempests were rising that 
were to blow to pieces our Anglo-Gallic temple of friendship. Oh, but it 


is sad to think that a single wicked old Turk should be the means of 


setting our two Christian nations by the ears ! 

Yes, my love, this disreputable old man had been for some time past 
the object of the disinterested attention of the great sovereigns of Europe. 
The Emperor Nicolas (a moral character, though following the Greek 
superstition, and adored for his mildness and benevolence of disposition), 
the Emperor Ferdinand, the King of Prussia, and our own gracious Queen, 
had taken such just offence at his conduct and disobedience towards a 
young and interesting sovereign, whose authority he had disregarded, 
whose fleet he had kidnapped, whose fair provinces he had pounced upon, 
that they determined to come to the aid of Abdul Medjid the First, 

‘Emperor of the Turks, and bring his rebellious vassal to reason. In this 
project the French nation was invited to join, but they refused the invita- 


tion, saying, that it was necessary for the maintenance of the balance of 


power in Europe that his Highness Mehemet Ali should keep possession 
of what by hook or by crook he had gotten, and that. they would have no 
hand in injuring him. But why continue this argument, which you have 
read in the newspapers for many months past? You, my dear, must 
know as well as I, that the balance of power in Europe could not possibly 
be maintained in any such way; and though, to be sure, for the last 
fifteen years, the progress of the old robber has not made much difference 
to us in the neighbourhood of Russell Square, and the battle of Nezib did 
not in the least affect our taxes, our homes, our institutions, or the price 
of butcher’s meat, yet there is no knowing what might have happened had 
Mehemet Ali been allowed to remain quictly as he was: and the balance 
of power in Europe might have been—the deuce knows where. 

Here, then, in a nutshell, you have the whole matter in dispute. While 
Mrs. Corbett and the Prince de Joinville were innocently interchanging 
compliments at Saint Helena,—bang! bang! Commodore Napier was 
pouring broadsides into Tyre and Sidon ; our gallant navy was storming 
breaches and routing armies; Colonel Hodges had seized upon the green 
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standard of Ibrahim Pacha; and the powder-magazine of Saint John of 
Acre was blown up sky-high, with eighteen hundred Egyptian soldiers in 
company with it. The French said that lor Anglais had achieved all 
these successes, and no doubt believed that the poor fellows at Acre were 
bribed to a man. 

It must have been particularly unpleasant to a high-minded nation 
like the French—at the very moment when the Egyptian affair and the 
balance of Europe had been settled in this abrupt way—to find out all of 
a sudden that the Pasha of Egypt was their dearest friend and ally. They 
had suffered in the person of their friend; and though, seeing that the 
dispute was ended, and the territory out of his hand, they could not hope 
to get it back for him, or to aid him in any substantial way, yet Monsieur 
Thiers determined, just as a mark of politeness to the Pasha, to fight 
all Europe for maltreating him,—all Europe, England included. He was 
bent on war, and an immense majority of the nation went with him. He 
called for a million of soldiers, and would have had them too, had not 
the King been against the project. and delayed the completion of it at 


o 





least for a time. 

Of these great European disputes Captain Joinville received a notifica- 
tion while he was at sea on board his frigate, as we find by the official 
account which has been published of his mission. 

“Some days after quitting Saint Helena,” says that document, “ the 
expedition fell in with a ship coming from Europe, and was thus made 
acquainted with the warlike rumours then afloat, by which a collision 
with the English marine was rendered possible. The Prince de Joinville 
immediately assembled the officers of the Belle Poule, to deliberate on an 
event so unexpected and important. 

“ The council of war having expressed its opinion that it was neces- 
sary at all events to prepare for an energetic defence, preparations were 
made to place in battery all the guns that the frigate could bring to bear 
against the enemy. The provisional cabins that had been fitted up in the 
battery were demolished, the partitions removed, and, with all the elegant 
furniture of the cabins, flung into the sea. The Prince de Joinville was 
the first ‘to execute himself, and the frigate soon found itself armed with 
six or eight more guns. 

“ That part of the ship where these cabins had previously been, went 
by the name of Lacedemon: everything luxurious being banished to 
make way for what was useful. 

“Indeed, all persons who were on board agree in saying that Mon- 
seigneur the Prince de Joinville most worthily acquitted himself of the 
great and honourable mission which had been confided to him. All 
affirm not only that the commandant of the expedition did everything at 
St. Helena which as a Frenchman he was bound to do in order that the 
remains of the Emperor should receive all the honours due to them, but 
moreover that he accomplished his mission with all the measured 
solemnity, all the pious and severe dignity, that the son of the Emperor 
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himself would have shown upon a like occasion. The commandant had 
also comprehended that the remains of the Emperor must never fall into 
the hands of the stranger, and being himself decided rather to sink his 
ship than to give up his precious deposit, he had inspired every one about 
him with the same energetic resolution that he had himself taken ‘ against 
an extreme eventuality.’ ” 

Monseigneur, my dear, is really one of the finest young fellows it is 
possible to see. A tall, broad-chested, slim-waisted, brown-faced, dark- 
eyed young prince, with a great beard (and other martial qualities no 
doubt) beyond his years. As he strode into the Chapel of the Invalides 
on Tuesday at the head of his men, he made no small impression, I can 
tell you, upon the ladies assembled to witness the ceremony. Nor are 
the crew of the Belle Poule less agreeable to look at than their commander. 
A more clean, smart, active, well-limbed set of lads never “did dance” 
upon the deck of the famed Belle Poule in the days of her memorable 
combat with the Saucy Arethusa. “ These five hundred sailors,” says a 
French newspaper, speaking of them in the proper French way, “ sword 
in hand, in the severe costume of board-ship (la sevére tenue du bord), 
seemed proud of the mission that they had just accomplished. Their blue 
jackets, their red cravats, the turned-down collars of blue shirts edged 
with white, above all their resolute appearance and martial air, gave a 
favourable specimen of the present state of our marine—a marine of 
which so much might be expected and from which so little has been 
required.”—Le Commerce : 16th December. 

There they were, sure enough ; a cutlass upon one hip, a pistol on the 
other—a gallant set of young men indeed. I doubt, to be sure, whether 
the sevére tenue du bord requires that the seaman should be always 
furnished with these ferocious weapons, which in sundry maritime 
manceuvres, such as going to sleep in your hammock for instance, or twink- 
ling a binnacle, or luffing a marlinspike, or keelhauling a maintopgallant 
(all naval operations, my dear, which any seafaring novelist will explain 
to you)—I doubt, I say, whether these weapons are always worn by 
sailors, and have heard that they are commonly, and very sensibly too, 
locked up until they are wanted. Take another example: suppose artil- 
lerymen were incessantly compelled to walk about with a pyramid of 
twenty-four-pound shot in one pocket, a lighted fuse and a few barrels of 
gunpowder in the other—these objects would, as you may imagine, greatly 
inconvenience the artilleryman in his peaceful state. 

The newspaper writer is therefore most likely mistaken in saying that 
the seamen were in the severe tenue du bord, or by “bord” meaning 
“‘ abordage ”—which operation they were not, in a harmless church, hung 
round with velvet and wax-candles, and filled with ladies, surely called 
upon to perform. Nor indeed can it be reasonably supposed that the 
picked men of the crack frigate of the French navy are a “ good specimen” 
of the rest of the French marine, any more than a cuirassed colossus at 
the gate of the Horse Guards can be considered a fair sample of the British 
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soldier of the line. The sword and pistol, however, had no doubt their 
effect—the former was in its sheath, the latter not loaded, and I hear that 
the French ladies are quite in raptures with these charming loups-de-mer. 

Let the warlike accoutrements then pass. It was necessary, perhaps, 
to strike the Parisians with awe, and therefore the crew was armed in this 
fierce fashion; but why should the Captain begin to swagger as well as 
his men ? and why did the Prince de Joinville lug out sword and pistol so 
early? or why, if he thought fit to make preparations, should the official 
journals brag of them afterwards as proofs of his extraordinary courage ? 

Here is the case. The English Government makes him a present of 
the bones of Napoleon: English workmen work for nine hours without 
ceasing, and dig the coffin out of the ground: the English Commissioner 
hands over the key of the box to the French representative, Monsieur 
Chabot: English horses carry the funeral-car down to the sea-shore, 
accompanied by the English Governor, who has actually left his bed to 
walk in the procession and to do the French nation honour. 

After receiving and acknowledging these politenesses, the French 
Captain takes his charge on board, and the first thing we afterwards hear 
of him is the determination ‘ qu'il a su faire passer’ into all his crew, to 
sink rather than yield up the body of the Emperor aux mains de l'etranger— 
into the hands of the foreigner. My dear Monseigneur, is not this par 
trop fort? Suppose “ the foreigner” had wanted the coffin, could he not 
have kept it? Why show this uncalled-for valour, this extraordinary 
alacrity at sinking? Sink or blow yourself up as much as you please, 
but your Royal Highness must see that the genteel thing would have been 
to wait until you were asked to do so, before you offended good-natured, 
honest people, who—heaven help them !—have never shown themselves at 
all murderously inclined towards you. A man knocks up his cabius 
forsooth, throws his tables and chairs overboard, runs guns into the port- 
holes, and calls le quartier du bord ow existatent ces chambres, Lace- 
damon. Lacedemon! ‘There is a province, O Prince, in your royal 
father’s dominions, a fruitful parent of heroes in its time, which would 
have given a much better nickname to your quartier du bord: you should 
have called it Gascony. 

Sooner than strike we'll all ex-pi-er 
On board of the Bell-e Pou-le. 

Such fanfaronnading is very well on the part of Tom Dibdin, but a 
person of your Royal Highness’s “ pious and severe dignity ” should have 
been above it. If you entertained an idea that war was imminent, would 
it not have been far better to have made your preparations in quiet, and 
when you found the war-rumour blown over, to have said nothing about 
what you intended to do? Fie upon such cheap Lacedemonianism ! 
There is no poltroon in the world but can brag about what he would have 
done ; however, to do your Royal Highness’s nation justice, they brag and 
fight too. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as you will have remarked, is 
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not a simple tale merely, but is accompanied by many moral and pithy 
remarks which form its chief value in the writer’s eyes at least, and the 
above account of the sham Lacedemon on board the Belle Poule has.a 
double-barrelled morality, as I conceive. Besides justly reprehending the 
French propensity towards braggadocio, it proves very strongly a point on 
which I am the only statesman in Europe who has strongly insisted. In 
the Paris Sketch Book (one copy, I believe, is still to be had at the 
publisher’s)—in the Paris Sketch Book it was stated that the French 
hate us. They hate us, my dear, profoundly and desperately, and 
there never was such a hollow humbug in the world as the French 
alliance. Men get a character for patriotism in France merely by hating 
England. Directly they go into strong opposition (where, you know, 
people are always more patriotic than on the ministerial side), they appeal 
to the people, and have their hold on the people by hating England in 
common with them. Why? it is a long story, and the hatred may be 
accounted for by many reasons, both political.and social. Any time these 
eight hundred years this ill-will has been going on, and has been ‘trans- 
mitted on the French side from father to.son. On the French side,.not on 
ours: we have had no, or few, defeats to complain of, no invasions to 
make us.angry ; but you see that to discuss such a period of time would 
demand a considerable number of pages, and for the present -we will 
avoid the examination of the question. 

But they hate us, that is the long and short of it, and you see how 
this hatred has exploded just now, not upon a serious cause of differenee, 
but upon an.argument ; for what.is the Pasha of Egypt to us or them but 
a mere abstract opinion? For the same reason the Littleendians in 
Lilliput abhorred the Bigendians; and 1 beg you to remark how his Royal 
Highness Prince Ferdinand Mary, upon hearing that this argument was in 
the course of debate between us, straightway flung his furniture over- 
board and expressed a preference for sinking his ship rather than yielding 
it to the etranger. Nothing came of this wish of his, to be sure; but the 
intention is everything. Unlucky circumstances denied him the power, 
but he had the will. 

Well, beyond this disappointment, the Prince de Joinville had nothing 
to complain of during the voyage, which terminated happily by the arrival 
of the Belle Poule at Cherbourg, on the 30th of November, at five o’clock 
in the morning. A telegraph made the glad news known at Paris, where 
the Minister of the Interior, Tanneguy-Duchatel (you will read the name, 
Madam, in the old Anglo-French wars), had already made “immense 
preparations ” for receiving the body of Napoleon. 

The entry was fixed for the 15th of November. 

On the 8th of November at Cherbourg the body was transferred from 
the Belle Poule frigate to the Normandie stcamer. On which occasion, 
the mayor of Cherbourg deposited, in the name of his town, a gold laurel 
branch upon the coffin—which was saluted by the forts and dikes of the 
place with onE THOUSAND GuNs! There was a treat for the inhabitants. 
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There was on board the steamer a splendid receptacle for the coffin: 
“a temple with twelve pillars and a dome to eover it from the wet and 
moisture, surrounded with velvet hangings and silver fringes. At the 
head was a gold cross, at the foot a gold lamp: other lamps were kept 
constantly burning within, and vases of burning incense were hung around. 
An altar, hung with velvet and silver, was at the mizen-mast of the vessel, 
and four silver eagles’ at each corner of the altar.” It was a compliment at 
once to Napoleon and—excuse me for saying so, but so the facts are—to 
Napoleon and to Gad Almighty. 

Three steamers, the Normandie, the Veloce, and the Courrier, formed 
the expedition from Cherbourg to Havre, at which place they arrived on 
the evening of the 9th of November, and where the Veloce was replaced 
by the Seine steamer, having in tow one of the-state-coasters, which was 
to fire the salute at the moment when the body was transferred into one 
of the vessels belonging to the Seine. 

The expedition passed Havre the same night, and came to anchor at 
Val de la Haye on the Seine, three leagues below Rouen. 

Here the next morning (10th), it was met byethe flotilla of steam- 
boats of the Upper Seine, consisting of the three Dorades, the three 
Etoiles, the Elbeuvien, the Parisien, the Parisienne,and the Zampa. The 
Prince de Joinville, aud the persons of the expedition, embarked imme- 
diately in the flotilla, which arrived the same day at Rouen. 

At Rouen salutes were fired, the National Guard on both sides of the 
river paid military honours to the body; and over the middle of the 
suspension-bridge a magnificent cenotaph was erected, decorated with 
flags, fasces, violet hangings, and the imperial arms. Before the cenotaph 
the expedition stopped, and the absolution was given by the archbishop 
and the clergy. After.a couple of hours’ stay, the expedition proceeded 
to Pont de Arche. On the 11th it reached Vernon, on the 12th Mantes, 
on the 13th Maisons-sur-Seine. 

“ Everywhere,” says the official account from which the above parti- 
culars are borrowed, “the authorities, the National Guard, and the people 
flocked to the passage of the flotilla, desirous to render the honours due to 
his glory, which is the glory of France. In seeing its hero return, the 
nation seemed to have found its Palladium again,—the sainted relics of 
victory.” 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was transferred from the Dorade 
steamer on board the imperial vessel arrived from Paris. In the evening, 
the imperial vessel arrived at Courbevoie, which was the last stage of 
the journey. 

Here it was that M. Guizot went to examine the vessel, and was very 
nearly flung into the Seine, as report goes, by the patriots assembled 
there. It is now lying on the river, near the Invalides, amidst the drifting 
ice, whither the people of Paris are flocking out to see it. 

The vessel is of a very elegant antique form, and I can give you on 
the Thames no better idea of it than by requesting you to fancy an 
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immense wherry, of which the stern has been cut straight off, and on 
which a temple on steps has been elevated. At the figure-head is 
an immense gold eagle, and at the stern is a little terrace, filled with 
evergreens and a profusion of banners. Upon pedestals along the sides 
of the vessel are tripods in which incense was burned, and under- 
neath them are garlands of flowers called here “immortals.” Four eagles 
surmount the temple, and a great scroll or garland, held in their beaks, 
surrounds it. I: is hung with velvet and gold; four gold caryatides 
support the entry of it; and in the midst, upon a large platform hung 
with velvet, and bearing the imperial arms, stood the coffin. A steamboat, 
carrying two hundred musicians playing funereal marches and military 
symphonies, preceded this magnificent vessel to Courbevoie, where a 
funereal temple was erected, and “a statue of Notre Dame de Grice, 
before which the seamen of the Belle Poule inclined themselves, in order 
to thank her for having granted them a noble and glorious voyage.” 

Early on the morning of the 15th December, amidst clouds of incense, 
and thunder of cannon, and innumerable shouts of people, the coffin was 
transferred from the barge, and carried by the seamen of the Belle Poule 
to the Imperial Car. 


And now having conducted our hero almost to the gates of Paris, I 
must tell you what preparations were made in the capital to receive him. 

Ten days before the arrival of the body, as you walked across the 
Deputies’ Bridge, or over the Esplanade of the Invalides, you saw on the 
bridge eight, on the esplanade thirty-two, mysterious boxes erected, 
wherein a couple of score of sculptors were at work night and day. 

In the middle of the Invalid Avenue, there used to stand, on a kind of 
shabby fountain or pump, a bust of Lafayette, crowned with some dirty 
wreaths of “immortals,” and looking down at the little streamlet which 
occasionally dribbled below him. - The spot of grouud was now clear, and 
Lafayette and the pump had been consigned to some cellar, to make way 
for the mighty procession that was to pass over the place of their habitation. 

Strange coincidence! If I had been Mr. Victor Hugo, my dear, or a 
poet of any note, I would, in a few hours, have made an impromptu con- 
cerning that Lafayette-crowned pump, and compared its lot now to the 
fortune of its patron some fifty years back. From him then issued, as 
from his fountain now, a feeble dribble of pure words; then, as now, some 
faint circle of disciples were willing to admire him. Certainly in the midst 
of the war and storm without, this pure fount of eloquence went drib- 
bling, dribbling on, till of a sudden the revolutionary workmen knocked 
down statue and fountain, and the gorgeous imperial cavalcade trampled 
over the spot where they stood. 

As for the Champs Elysées, there was no end to the preparations: the 
first day you saw a couple of hundred scaffoldings erected at intervals 
between the handsome gilded gas-lamps that at present ornament that 
avenue; next day, all these scaffoldings were filled with brick and mortar. 
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Presently, over the bricks and mortar rose pediments of statues, legs of 
urns, legs of goddesses, legs and bodies of goddesses, legs, bodies, and 
busts of goddesess. Finally, on the 13th December, goddesses complete. 
On the 14th, they were painted marble-colour; and the basements of wood 
and canvas on which they stood were made to resemble the same costly 
material. The funereal urns were ready to receive the frankincense and 
precious odours which were to burn in them. A vast number of white 
columns stretched down the avenue, each bearing a bronze buckler on 
which was written, in gold letters, one of the victories of the Emperor, and 
each decorated with enormous imperial flags. On these columns golden 
eagles were placed; and the newspapers did not fail to remark the inge- 
nious position in which the royal birds had-been set : for while those on 
the right-hand side of the way had their heads turned towards the proces- 
sion, as if to watch its coming, those on the left were looking exactly the 
other way, as if to regard its progress. Do not fancy I am joking: this 
point was gravely and emphatically urged in many newspapers; and I do 
believe no mortal Frenchman ever thought it anything but sublime. 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Smith. I feel that you are angry, 
I can see from here the pouting of your lips, and know what you 
are going to say. You are going to say, “I will read no more of this 
Mr. Titmarsh ; there is no subject, however solemn, but he treats it with 
flippant irreverence, and no character, however great, at whom he does 
not sneer.” 

Ah, my dear ! youare young now and enthusiastic ; and your Titmarsh 
is old, very old, sad, and grey-headed. I have seen a poor mother buy a 
halfpenny wreath at the gate of Montmartre burying-ground, and go with 
it to her little child’s grave, and hang it there over the little humble stone ; 
and if ever you saw me scorn the mean offering of the poor shabby crea- 
ture, I will give you leave to be as angry as you will. They say that on 
the passage of Napoleon’s coffin down the Seine, old soldiers and country- 
people walked miles from their villages just to catch a sight of the boat 
which carried his body, and to kneel down on the shore and pray for him. 
God forbid that we should quarrel with such prayers and sorrow, or ques- 
tion their sincerity. Something great and good must have been in this 
man, something loving and kindly, that has kept his name so cherished in 
the popular memory, and gained him such lasting reverence and affection. 

But, Madam, one may respect the dead without feeling awe-stricken at 
the plumes of the hearse; and I see no reason why one should sympathize 
with the train of mutes and undertakers, however deep may be their 
mourning. Look, I pray you, at the manner in which the French nation 
has performed Napoleon’s funeral. ‘Time out of mind, nations have raised, 
in memory of their heroes, august mausoleums, grand pyramids, splendid 
statues of gold or marble, sacrificing whatever they had that was most 
costly and rare, or that was most buautiful in art, as tokens of their 
respect and love for the dead person. What a fine example of this sort of 
sacrifice is that (recorded in a book of which Simplicity is the great cha- 
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raeteristic) of the poor woman who brought her pot of precious ointment— 
her all, and laid it at the feet of the Object which, upon earth, she most loved 
and respected. ‘Economists and calculators” there were even in those 
days who quarrelled with the manner in which the poor woman lavished 
so much “ capital; ” but you will remember how nobly and generously the 
sacrifice was appreciated, and how the economists were put to shame. 

With regard to the funeral ceremony that has just been performed here, 
it is said that a famous public personage and statesman, Monsieur Thiers 
indeed, spoke with the bitterest indignation of the general style of the pre- 
parations, and of their mean and tawdry character. He would have had a 
pomp as magnificent, he said, as that of Rome at the triumph of Aurelian : 
he would have decorated the bridges and avenues through which the pro- 
cession was to pass, with the costliest marbles and the finest works of art, and 
have had them to remain there for ever as monuments of the great funeral. 

The economists and calculators might here interpose with a great deal 
of reason (for, indeed, there was no reason why a nation should impoverish 
itself to do honour to the memory of an individual for whom, after all, it 
can feel but a qualified enthusiasm): but it surely might have employed the 
large sum voted for the purpose more wisely and generously, and recorded 
its respect for Napoleon by some worthy and lasting memorial, rather than 
have erected yonder thousand vain heaps of tinsel, paint, and plaster, that 
are already cracking and crumbling in the frost, at three days old. 

Scarcely one of the statues, indeed, deserves to last a month : some are 
odious distortions and caricatures, which never should have been allowed 
to stand for a moment. On the very day of the fete, the wind was 
shaking the canvas pedestals, and the flimsy wood-work had begun to 
gape and give way. At a little distance, to be sure, you could not see the 
cracks, and pedestals and statues looked like marble. At some distance 
you could not tell but that the wreaths and eagles were gold embroidery, 
and not gilt paper—the great tricolour flags damask, and not striped calico. 
One would think that these sham splendours betokened sham respect, 
if one had not known that the name of Napoleon is held in real reverence, 
and observed somewhat of the character of the nation. Real feelings they 
have, but they distort them by exaggeration ; real courage, which they 
render ludicrous by intolerable braggadocio; and I think the above 
official account of the Prince de Joinville’s proceedings, of the manner 
in which the Emperor's remains have been treated in their voyage to the 
capital, and of the preparations made to receive him in it, will give, my 
dear Miss Smith, some means of understanding the social and moral con- 
dition of this worthy people of France. 


Iil.—ON THE FUNERAL CEREMONY. 


Suatt I tell you, my dear, that when Frangois woke me at a very early 
hour on this eventful morning, while the keen stars were still glittering 
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overhead, a half-moon, as sharp as a razor, beaming in the frosty sky, 
and a wicked north wind blowing, that blew the blood out of one’s fingers 
and froze your leg as you put it out of bed ;—shall I tell you, my dear, 
that when Frangois called me, and said, “ V’la vot’ café, Monsieur Tite- 
masse, buvez-le, tiens, il est tout chaud,” I felt myself, after imbibing the 
hot breakfast, so comfortable under three blankets and a mackintosh, that 
for at least a quarter-of-an-hour no man in Europe could say whether 
Titmarsh would or would not be present at the burial of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another reason for doubting. 
Did the French nation, or did they not, intend to offer up some of us 
English over the imperial grave? And were the games to be concluded 
by a massacre? It was said in the newspapers that Lord Granville had 
despatched circulars to all the English resident in Paris, begging them to 
keep their homes. The French journals announced this news, and warned 
us charitably of the fate intended for us. Had Lord Granville written ? 
Certainly not to me. Or had he written to all except me? And was I 
the victim—the doomed one ?—to be seized directly I showed my face in 
the Champs Elysées, and torn in pieces by French Patriotism to the frantic 
chorus of the Marseillaise? Depend on it, Madam, that high and low 
in this city on Tuesday were not altogether at their ease, and that the 
bravest felt no small tremor. And be sure of this, that as his Majesty 
Louis Philippe took his nightcap off his royal head that morning, he 
prayed heartily that he might, at night, put it on in safety. 

Well, as my companion and I came out of doors, being bound for the 
Church of the Invalides, for which a Deputy had kindly furnished us with 
tickets, we saw the very prettiest sight of the whole day, and I can’t refrain 
from mentioning it to my dear tender-hearted Miss Smith. 

In the same house where I live (but about five stories nearer the 
ground), lodges an English family, consisting of—1. A great-grandmother, 
a hale, handsome old lady of seventy, the very best-dressed and neatest 
old lady in Paris. 2. A grandfather and grandmother, tolerably young to 
bear that title. 3. A daughter. And 4. Two little great-grand, or grand 
children, that may be of the age of three and one, and belong to a son and 
daughter who are in India. The grandfather, who is as proud of his wife 
as he was thirty years ago when he married, and pays her compliments 
still twice or thrice in a day, and when he leads her into a room looks 
round at the persons assembled, and says in his heart, “ Here, gentlemen 
here is my wife—show me such another woman in England,”—this gentle- 
man had hired a room on the Champs Elysées, for he would not have his 
wife catch cold by exposing her to the balconies in the open air. 

When I came to the street, I found the family assembled in the follow- 
ing order of march :— 


— No. 1, the great-grandmother walking daintily along, supported by No. 3, 
her granddaughter. 
—— A nurse carrying No. 4 junior, who was sound asleep: and a huge basket 
4—2 
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containing saucepans, botties of milk, parcels of infants’ food, certain 
dimity napkins, a child’s coral, and a little horse belonging to No. 4 
senior. 

—— A servant bearing a basket of condiments. 

— No. 2, grandfather, spick and span, clean shaved, hat brushed, white buck- 
skin gloves, bamboo cane, brown great-coat, walking as upright and 
solemn as may be, having his lady on his arm. 

—— No.4 senior, with mottled legs and a tartan costume, who was frisking 

about between his grandpapa’s legs, who heartily wished him at home. 


“My dear,” his face seemed to say to his lady, “I think you might 
have left the little things in the nursery, for we shall have to squeeze 
through a terrible crowd in the Champs Elysées.” 

The lady was going out for a day’s pleasure, and her face was full of 
care: she had to look first after her old mother who was walking ahead, 
then after No. 4 junior with the nurse—he might fall into all sorts of 
danger, wake up, cry, catch cold, nurse might slip down, or heaven knows 
what. Then she had to look her husband in the face, who had gone to such 
expense and been so kind for her sake, and make that gentleman believe 
she was thoroughly happy ; and, finally, she had to keep an eye upon 
No. 4 senior, who, as she was perfectly certain, was about in two minutes 
to be lost for ever or trampled to pieces in the crowd, 

These events took place in a quiet little street leading into the Champs 
Elysées, the entry of which we had almost reached by this time. The 
four detachments above described, which had been straggling a little in 
their passage down the street, closed up at the end of it, and stood for 


a moment huddled together. No. 3, Miss X—, began speaking to her. 


companion the great-grandmother. 

“ Hush, my dear,” said that old lady, looking round alarmed at her 
daughter. ‘Speak French.” And she straightway began nervously to 
make a speech which she supposed to be in that language, but which was 
as much like French as Iroquois. The whole secret was out: you could 
read it in the grandmother’s face, who was doing all she could to keep 
from crying, and looked as frightened as she dared to look. The two 
elder ladies had settled between them that there was going to be a general 
English slaughter that day, and had brought the children with them, so 
that they might all be murdered in company. 

God bless you, O women, moist-eyed and tender-hearted! In those 
gentle silly tears of yours there is something touches one, be they never 
so foolish. I don’t think there were many such natural drops shed that 
day as those which just made their appearance in the grandmother's eyes, 
and then went back again as if they had been ashamed of themselves, 
while the good lady and her little troop walked across the road. Think 
how happy she will be when night comes, and there has been no murder 
of English, and the brood is all nestled under her wings sound asleep, and 
she is lying awake, thanking God that the day and its pleasures and pains 
are over. Whilst we were considering these things, the grandfather had 
suddenly elevated No. 4 senior upon his left shoulder, and I saw the 
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tartan hat of that young gentleman, and the bamboo cane which had been 
transferred to him, high over the heads of the crowd on the opposite side 
through which the party moved. 


After this little procession had passsd away—you may laugh at it, but 
upon my word and conscience, Miss Smith, I saw nothing in the course of 
the day which affected me more—after this little procession had passed 
away, the other came, accompanied by gun-banging, flag-waving, incense- 
burning, trumpets pealing, drums rolling, and at the close, received by 
the voice of six hundred choristers, sweetly modulated to the tones of 
fifteen score of fiddlers. Then you saw horse and foot, jack-boots and 
bearskin, cuirass and bayonet, national guard and line, marshals and 
generals all over gold, smart aides-de-camp galloping about like mad, 
and high in the midst of all, riding on his golden buckler, Solomon in all 
his glory forsooth—Imperial Cesar with his crown over his head, laurels 
and standards waving about his gorgeous chariot, and a million of people 
looking on in wonder and awe. 

His Majesty the Emperor and King reclined on his shield, with his 
head a little elevated. His Majesty’s skull is voluminous, his forehead 
broad and large. We remarked that his Imperial Majesty’s brow was of 
a yellowish colour, which appearance was also visible about the orbits of 
the eyes. He kept his eyelids constantly closed, by which we had the 
opportunity of observing that the upper lids were garnished with eye- 
lashes. Years and climate have effected upon the face of this great 
monarch only a trifling alteration; we may say, indeed, that Time has 
touched his Imperial and Royal Majesty with the lightest feather in his 
wing. In the nose of the Conqueror of Austerlitz we remarked very 
little alteration: it is of the beautiful shape which we remember it pos- 
sessed five-and-twenty years since, ere unfortunate circumstances induced 
him to leave us for a while. The nostril and the tube of the nose appear 
to have undergone some slight alteration, but in examining a beloved 
object the eye of affection is perhaps too critical. Vive ?Empereur! the 
soldier of Marengo is among us again. His lips are thinner, perhaps, 
than they were before! how white his teeth are! you can just see three 
of them pressing his under lip; and pray remark the fuiness of his cheeks 
and the round contour of his chin. Oh, those beautiful white hands! many 
a time have they patted the cheek of poor Josephine, and played with the 
black ringlets of her hair. She is dead now and cold, poor creature; and 
so are Hortense and bold Eugene, -“ than whom the world never saw a 
curtier knight,” as was satd of King Arthur’s Sir Lancelot. What a day 
would it have been for those three could they but have lived until now, 
and seen their hero returning! Where's Ney? His wife sits looking out 
from M. Flahaut’s window yonder, but the bravest of the brave is not with 
her. Murat too is absent: honest Joachim loves the Emperor at heart, 
and repents that he was not at Waterloo: who knows but that at the 
sight of the handsome swordsman those stubborn English ‘canaille’ 
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would have given way? A king, Sire, is, you know, the greatest of 
slaves—State affairs of consequence—his Majesty the King of Naples is 
detained no doubt. When we last saw the King, however, and his High- 
ness the Prince of Elchingen, they looked to have as good health as ever 
they had in their lives, and we heard each of them calmly calling out 
“ Fire!” as they have done in numberless battles before. 

Is it possible ? can the Emperor forget? We don’t like to break it to 
him, but has he forgotten all about the farm at Pizzo, and the garden of 
the Observatory? Yes, truly: there he lies on his golden shield, never 
stirring, never so much as lifting his eyelids, or opening his lips any wider. 

O vanitas vanitatum! Here is our Sovereign in all his glory, and they 
fired a thousand guns at Cherbourg and never woke him ! 


However, we are advancing matters by several hours, and you must 
give just as much credence as you please to the subjoined remarks con- 
cerning the Procession, seeing that your humble servant could not possibly 
be present at it, being bound for the church elsewhere. 

Programmes, however, have been published of the affair, and your 
vivid fancy will not fail to give life to them, and the whole magnificent 
train will pass before you. 

Fancy then, that the guns are fired at Neuilly: the body landed at 
daybreak from the funereal barge, and transferred to the car; and fancy 
the car, a huge Juggernaut of a machine, rolling on four wheels of an 
antique shape, which supported a basement adorned with golden eagles, 
banners, laurels, and velvet hangings. Above the hangings stand twelve 
golden“ statues with raised arms supporting a huge shield, on which the 
. coffin lay. On the coffin was the imperial crown, covered with violet 
velvet crape, and the whole vast machine was drawn by horses in superb 
housings, led by valets in the imperial livery. 

Fancy at the head of the procession first of all— 


The Gendarmerie of the Seine, with their trumpets and Colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (horse), with their trumpets, standard, and Colonel. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, with Colonel, standard, and music. 

The Commandant of Paris and his Staff. 

A battalion of Infantry of the Line, with their flag, sappers, drums, music, 
and Colonel. 
he Municipal Guard (foot), with flag, drums, and Colonel. 

The Sapper-pumpers, with ditto. 

Then picture to yourself more squadrons of Lancers and Cuirassiers. The 
General of the Division, and his Staff; all officers of all arms employed at 
Paris, and unattached ; the Military School of Saint Cyr, the Polytechnic 
School, the School of the Etat-Major; and the Professors and Staff of each. 
Go on imagining more battalions of Infantry, of Artillery, companies of 
Engineers, squadrons of Cuirassiers, ditto of the Cavalry, of the National 
Guard, and the first and second legions of ditto. 

Fancy a carriage, containing the Chaplain of the St. Helena expedition, the 
only clerical gentleman that formed a part of the procession. 

Fancy you hear the funereal music, and then figure in your mind’s eye— 
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Tae Emperor’s Cuarcer, that is, Napoleon’s own saddle and bridle (when 
First Consul) upon a white horse. The saddle (which has been kept ever 
since in the Garde Meuble of the Crown) is of amaranth velvet, em- 
broidered in gold: the holsters and housings are of the same rich material. 
On them you remark the attributes of War, Commerce, Science, and Art. 
The bits and stirrups are silver-gilt chased. Over the stirrups, two eagles 
were placed at the time of the empire; the horse was covered with a violet 
crape embroidered with golden bees. 

After this, came more Soldiers, General Officers, Sub-Officers, Marshals, and 
what was said to be the prettiest sight almost of the whole, the banners 
of the eighty-six Departments of France. These are due to the invention 
of M. Thiers, and were to have been accompanied by federates from 
each Department. But the Government very wisely mistrusted this and 
some other projects of Monsieur Thiers, and as for a federation, my dear, 
it has been tried. Next comes— 

His Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville. 

The 500 sailors of the Belle Poule marching in double files on each side of 

THE CAR. 
| Hush! the enormous crowd thrills as it passes, and only some few voices 
cry Vive ? Empereur. Shining golden in the frosty san—with hundreds of 
thousands of eyes upon it, from houses and honsetops, from balconies, black, 
purple, and tricolor, from tops of leafless trees, from behind long lines of 
glittering bayonets under schakos and bearskin caps, from behind the Line 
and the National Guard again, pushing, struggling, heaving, panting, 
eager, the heads of an enormous multitude stretching out to meet 
and follow it, amidst long avenues of columns and statues 
gleaming white, of standards rainbow-coloured, of golden 
eagles, of pale funereal urns, of discharging odours 
amidst huge volumes of pitch-black smoke, 
THE GREAT IMPERIAL CHARIOT 
ROLLS MAJESTICALLY ON. 

The cords of the pall are held by two Marshals, an Admiral, and General 
Bertrand ; who are followed by— 

The Prefects of the Seine and Police, &c. 

The Mayors of Paris, &c. 

The Members of the Old Guard, &c. 

A Squadron of Light Draguons, &c. 

Lieutenant-General Schneider, &c. 

More cavalry, more infantry, more artillery, more everybody ; and as the 
procession passes, the Line and the National Guard forming line on each 
side of the road fall in and follow it, until it arrives at the Church of the 
Invalides, where the last honours are to be paid to it. 


Among the company assembled under the dome of that edifice, the 
casual observer would not perhaps have remarked a gentleman of the 
name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who nevertheless was there. But as, 
my dear Miss Smith, the descriptions in this letter, from the words in 
page 69, line 3—the party moved—up to the words paid to it, in the 
last period, have purely emanated from your obedient servant’s fancy, 
and not from his personal observation (for no being on earth, except a 
newspaper reporter, can be in two places at once), permit me now to com- 
municate to you what little circumstances fell under my own particular 
view on the day of the 15th of December. 
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As we came out, the air and the buildings round about were tinged with 
purple, and the clear sharp half-moon before-mentioned was still in the 
sky, where it seemed to be lingering as if it would catch a peep of the 
commencement of the famous procession. The Arc de Triomphe was 
shining in a keen frosty sunshine, and looking as clean and rosy as if it 
had just made its toilette. The canvas or pasteboard image of Napoleon, 
of which only the gilded legs had been erected the night previous, was now 
visible, body, head, crown, sceptre and all, and made an imposing show. 
Long gilt banners were flaunting about, with the imperial cipher and 
eagle, and the names of the battles and victories glittering in gold. The 
long avenues of the Champs Elysées had been covered with sand for the 
convenience of the great procession that was to tramp across it that day. 
Hundreds of people were marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, 
singing, gesticulating as happy Frenchmen do. There is no pleasanter 
sight than a French crowd on the alert for a festival, and nothing more 
catching than their good-humour. As for the notion which has been put 
forward by some of the opposition newspapers that the populace were on 
this occasion unusually solemn or sentimental, it would be paying a bad 
compliment to the natural gaiety of the nation, to say that it was, on the 
morning at least of the 15th of December, affected in any such absurd 


way. Itinerant merchants were shouting out lustily their commodities of 


segars and brandy, and the weather was so bitter cold, that they could not 
fail to find plenty of customers. Carpenters and workmen were still 
making a huge banging and clattering among the sheds which were built 
for the accommodation of the visitors. Some of these sheds were hung 
with black, such as one sees before churches in funerals ; some were 
robed in violet, in compliment to the Emperor whose mourning they 

'puton. Most of them had fine tricolour hangings with appropriate in- 
scriptions to the glory of the French arms. 

All along the Champs Elysées were urns of plaster-of-Paris destined 
to contain funereal incense and flames: columns decorated with huge 
flags of blue, red, and white, embroidered with shining crowns, eagles, and 
N’s in gilt paper, and statues of plaster representing Nymphs, Triumphs, 
Victories, or other female personages, painted in oil so as to represent 
marble. Real marble could have had no better effect, and the appearance 
of the whole was lively and picturesque in the extreme. On each pillar 
was a buckler of the colour of bronze, bearing the name and date of a 


battle in gilt letters: you had to walk through a mile-long avenue of 


these glorious reminiscences, telling of spots where, in the great imperial 
days, throats had been victoriously cut. 

As we passed down the avenue, several troops of soldiers met us: the 
garde-municipale 2 cheval, in brass helmets and shining jack-boots, noble- 
looking men, large, on large horses, the pick of the old army, as I have 
heard, and armed for the special occupation of peace-keeping: not the 
most glorious, but the best part of the soldier’s duty, as I fancy. Then came 
a regiment of Carabineers, one of Infantry—little, alert, brown-faced, good- 
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humoured men; their band at their head playing sounding marches. These 
were followed by a regiment or detachment of the Municipals on foot—two 
or three inches taller than the men of the Line, and conspicuous for their 
neatness and discipline. By-and-by came a squadron or so of dragoons of the 
National Guards : they are covered with straps, buckles, aiguillettes, and 
cartouche-boxés, and made under their tricolour cock’s-plumes a show 
sufficiently warlike. The point which chiefly struck me on beholding these 
military men of the National Guard and the Line, was the admirable 
manner in which they bore a cold that seemed to me as sharp as the 
weather in the Russian retreat, through which cold the troops were 
trotting without trembling and in the utmost cheerfulness and good- 
humour. An aide-de-camp galloped past in white pantaloons. By 
heavens! it made me shudder to look at him. 

With this profound reflection, we turned away to the right towards 
the hanging-bridge (where we met a detachment of young men of the 
Ecole de l’Etat Major, fine-looking lads, but sadly disfigured by the 
wearing of stays or belts, that make the waists of the French dandies of 
a most absurd tenuity), and speedily passed into the avenue of statues 
leading up to the Invalides. All these were statues of warriors from 
Ney to Charlemagne, modelled in clay for the nonce, and placed here to 
meet the corpse of the greatest warrior of all. Passing these, we had to 
walk to a little door at the back of the Invalides, where was a crowd of 
persons plunged in the deepest mourning, and pushing for places in the 
chapel within. 

The chapel is spacious and of no great architectural pretensions, but 
was on this occasion gorgeously decorated in honour of the great person 
to whose body it was about to give shelter. 

We had arrived at nine: the ceremony was not to begin, they said,: 
till two : we had five hours before us to see all that from our places could 
be seen. 

We saw that the roof, up to the first lines of architecture, was hung 
with violet ; beyond this with black. We saw N.’s, eagles, bees, laurel 
wreaths, and other such imperial emblems, adorning every nook and 
corner of the edifice. Between the arches, on each side of the aisle, were 
painted trophies, on which were writfen the names of some of Napoleon’s 
Generals and of their principal deeds of arms—and not their deeds of arms 
alone, pardi, but their coats of arms too. O stars and garters! but this 
is too much. What was Ney’s paternal coat, prythee, or honest Junot’s 
quarterings, or the venerable escutcheon of King Joachim’s father, the 
innkeeper ? 

You and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value of heraldic bear- 
ings. We know that though the greatest pleasure of all is to act like a 
gentleman, it is a pleasure, nay a merit, to be one—to come of an old 
stock, to have an honourable pedigree, to be.able to say that centuries 
back our fathers had gentle blood, and to us transmitted the same. There 
is a good in gentility : the man who questions it is envious, or a coarse 
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dullard, not able to perceive the difference between high breeding and 
low. One has in the same way heard a man brag that he did not know the 
difference between wines, not he—give him a good glass of port and he 
would pitch all your claret to the deuce. My love, men often brag about 
their own dulness in this way. 

In the matter of gentlemen, democrats cry, “Psha! Give us one of 
Nature’s gentlemen, and hang your aristocrats.” And so indeed Nature 
does make some gentlemen—a few here and there. But Art makes most. 
Good birth, that is, good handsome well-formed fathers and mothers, nice 
cleanly nursery-maids, good meals, good physicians, good education, few 
cares, pleasant easy habits of life, and luxuries not too great or enervating, 
but only refining—a course of these going on for a few generations are 
the best gentlemen-makers in the world, and beat Nature hollow. 

If, respected Madam, you say that there is something better than 
gentility in this wicked world, and that honesty and personal worth are 
more valuable than all the politencss and high breeding that ever wore 
red-heeled pumps, knights’ spurs, or Hoby’s boots, Titmarsh for one is 
never going to say you nay. If you even go so far as to say that the 
very existence of this super-genteel society among us, from the slavish 
respect that we pay to it, from the dastardly manner in which we attempt 
to imitate its airs and ape its vices, goes far to destroy honesty of inter- 
course, to make us meanly ashamed of our natural affections and honest, 
harmless usages, and so does a great deal more harm than it is possible it 
can do good by its example—perhaps, Madam, you speak with some 
sort of reason. Potato myself, I can’t help seeing that the tulip yonder 
has the best place in the garden, and the most sunshine, and the most 
water, and the best tending—and not liking him over well. But I 

.can’t help acknowledging that Nature has given him a much finer dress 
than ever I can hope to have, and of this, at least, must give him the 
benefit. 

Or say, we are so many cocks and hens, my dear (sans arritre pens¢c), 
with our crops pretty full, our plumes pretty sleek, decent picking here 
and there in the straw-yard, and tolerable snug roosting in the barn : 
yonder on the terrace, in the sun, walks Peacock, stretching his proud 
neck, squealing every now and then in the most pert fashionable voice 
and flaunting his great supercilious dandified tail. Don’t let us be too 
angry, my dear, with the useless, haughty, insolent creature, because he 
despises us. Something is there about Peacock that we don’t possess. 
Strain your neck ever so, you can’t make it as long or as blue as his— 
cock your tail as much as you please, and it will never be half so fine to 
look at. But the most absurd, disgusting, contemptible sight in the world 
would you and I be, leaving the barn-door for my lady’s flower garden, 
forsaking our natural sturdy walk for the peacock’s genteel rickety stride, 
and adopting the squeak of his voice in the place of our gallant lusty 
cock-a-doodle-dooing. 

Do you take the allegory? I love to speak in such, and the above 
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types have been presented to my mind while sitting opposite a gimcrack 
coat-of-arms and coronet that are painted in the Invalides Church, and 
assigned to one of the Emperor’s Generals. 

Ventrebleu! Madam, what need have they of coats-of-arms and 
coronets, and wretched imitations of old exploded aristocratic gewgaws 
that they had flung out of the country—with the heads of the owners in 
them sometimes, for indeed they were not particular—a score of years 
before? What business, forsooth, had they to be meddling with gentility 
and aping its ways, who had courage, merit, daring, genius some- 
times, and a pride of their own to support, if proud they were inclined 
to be? <A clever young man (who was not of high family himself, 
but had been bred up genteelly at Eton and the university)—young 
Mr. George Canning, at the commencement of the French Revolution, 
sneered at “ Roland the Just, with ribbons in his shoes,” and the dandies 
who then wore buckles, voted the sarcasm monstrous killing. It was a 
joke, my dear, worthy of a lackey, or of a silly smart parvenu, not 
knowing the society into which his luck had cast him (God help him! in 
later years, they taught him what they were !), and fancying in his silly 
intoxication that simplicity was ludicrous and fashion respectable. See, 
now, fifty years are gone, and where are shoebuckles? Extinct, defunct, 
kicked into the irrevocable past off the toes of all Europe ! 

How fatal to the parvenu, throughout history, has been this respect 
for shoebuckles. Where, for instance, would the Empire of Napoleon 
have been, if Ney and Lannes had never sported such a thing as a coat- 
of-arms, and had only written their simple names on their shields, after 
the fashion of Desaix’s scutcheon yonder ?—the bold republican who led 
the crowning charge at Marengo, and sent the best blood of the Holy 
Roman Empire to the right-about, before the wretched misbegotten 
imperial heraldry was born, that was to prove so disastrous to the father 
of it. It has always been so. They won’t amalgamate. A country must 
be governed by the one principle or the other. But give, in a republic, 
an aristocracy ever so little chance, and it works and plots and sneaks and 
bullies and sneers itself into place, and you find democracy out of doors. 
Is it good that the aristocracy should so triumph ?—that is a question that 
you may settle according to your own notions and taste ; and permit me 
to say, I do not care twopence how you settle it. Large books have been 
written upon the subject in a variety of languages, and coming to a 
variety of conclusions. Great statesmen are there in our country, from 
Lord Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, each in his degree maintaining 
his different opinion. But here, in the matter of Napoleon, is a simple 
fact: he founded a great, glorious, strong, potent republic, able to cope 
with the best aristocracies in the world, and perhaps to beat them all ; 
he converts his republic into a monarchy, and surrounds his monarchy 
with what he calls aristocratic institutions; and you know what becomes 
of him. The people estranged, the aristocracy faithless (when did they 
ever pardon one who was not of themselves?)—the imperial fabric 
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tumbles to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, my dear, it teaches one 
a great point of policy—namely, to stick by one’s party. 

While these thoughts (and sundry others relative to the horrible cold 
of the place, the intense dulness of delay, the stupidity of leaving a warm 
bed and a breakfast in order to witness a procession that is much better 
performed at a theatre)—while these thoughts were passing in the mind, 
the church began to fill apace, and you saw that the hour of the ceremony 
was drawing near. 

Imprimis, came men with lighted staves, and set fire to at least ten thou- 
sand of wax-candles that were hanging in brilliant chandeliers in various 
parts of the chapel. Curtains were dropped over the upper windows as 
these illuminations were effected, and the church was left only to the 
funereal light of the spermaceti. To the right was the dome, round the 
cavity of which sparkling lamps were set, that designed the shape of it 
brilliantly against the darkness. In the midst, and where the altar used 
to stand, rose the catafalque. And why not? Who is God here but 
Napoleon? and in him the sceptics have already ceased to believe; but 
the people does still somewhat. He and Louis XIV. divide the worship of 
the place between them. 

As for the catafalque, the best that I can say for it is that it is really a 
noble and imposing-looking edifice, with tall pillars supporting a grand 
dome, with innumerable escutcheons, standards, and allusions military and 
funereal. A great eagle of course tops the whole: tripods burning 
spirits of wine stand round this kind of dead-man’s throne, and as we saw 
it (by peering over the heads of our neighbours in the front rank), it looked, 
in the midst of the black concave, and under the effect of half-a-thousand 

‘ flashing cross-lights, properly grand and tall. The effect of the whole 
chapel, however (to speak the jargon of the painting-room), was spoiled 
by being cut up; there were too many objects for the eye to rest upon; 
the ten thousand wax candles, for instance, in their numberless twinkling 
chandeliers, the raw tranchant colours of the new banners, wreaths, bees, 
N.’s, and other emblems dotting the place all over, and incessantly puzzling, 
or rather bothering the beholder. 

High overhead, in a sort of mist, with the glare of their original 
colours worn down by dust and time, hung long rows of dim ghostly- 
looking standards, captured in old days from the enemy, They were, I 
thought, the best and most solemn part of the show. 

To suppose that the people were bound to be solemn during the cere- 
mony is to exact from them something quite needless and unnatural. The 
very fact of a squeeze dissipates all solemnity. One great crowd is always, 
as I imagine, pretty much like another. In the course of the last few 
years I have seen three: that attending the coronation of our present 
sovereign, that which went to see Courvoisier hanged, and this which wit- 
nessed the Napoleon ceremony. The people so assembled for hours 
together are jocular rather than solemn, seeking to pass away the weary 
time with the best amusements that will offer. There was, to be sure, in 
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all the scenes above alluded to, just one moment—one particular moment 
—when the universal people feels a shock and is for that second serious. 

But except for that second of time, I declare I saw no seriousness 
here beyond that of ennui. Tne church began to fill with personages of 
all ranks and conditions. First, opposite our seats came a company of fat 
grenadiers of the National Guard, who presently, at the word of command, 
put their muskets down against benches and wainscots, until the arrival of 
the procession. For seven hours these men formed the object of the most 
anxious solicitude of all the ladies and gentlemen seated on our benches : 
they began to stamp their feet, for the cold was atrocious, and we were 
frozen where we sate. Some of them fell to blowing their fingers; one 
executed a kind of dance, such as one sees often here in cold weather—the 
individual jumps repeatedly upon one leg, and kicks out the other violently, 
meanwhile his hands are flapping across his chest. Some fellows opened 
their cartouche-boxes, and from them drew eatables of various kinds, 
You can’t think how anxious we were to know the qualities of the same. 
“ Tiens, ce gros qui mange une cuisse de volaille! ”—*“ TI] a du jambon, 
celui-]i.” “I should like some, too,” growls an Englishman, “ for I 
hadn’t a morsel of breakfast,” and soon. This is the way, my dear, that 
we see Napoleon buried. 

Did you ever see a chicken escape from clown in a pantomime, and 
hop over into the pit, or amongst the fiddlers? and have you not seen the 
shrieks of enthusiastic laughter that the wondrous incident occasions? 
We had our chicken, of course: there never was a public crowd without 
one. A poor unhappy woman in a greasy plaid cloak, with a battered 
rose-coloured plush bonnet, was seen taking her place among the stalls 
allotted to the grandees. ‘“ Voyez donc |’Anglaise,” said everybody, and it 
was too true. You could swear that the wretch was an Englishwoman—a 
bonnet was never made or worn so in any other country. Half-an-hour’s 
delightful amusement did this lady give us all. She was whisked from 
seat to seat by the huissiers, and at every change of place woke a peal of 
laughter. I was glad, however, at the end of the day to see the old pink 
bonnet over a very comfortable seat, which somebody had not claimed 
and she had kept. 

Are not these remarkable incidents? The next wonder we saw was 
the arrival of a set of tottering old Invalids, who took their places under 
us with drawn sabres. Then came a superb drum-major, a handsome 
smiling good-humoured giant of a man, his breeches astonishingly embroi- 
dered with silver lace. Him a dozen little drummer-boys followed— 
“the little darlings!” all the ladies cried out in a breath: they were 
indeed pretty little fellows, and came and stood close under us : the huge 
drum-major smiled over his little red-capped flock, and for many hours in 
the most perfect contentment twiddled his moustaches and played with 
the tassels of his cane. 

Now the company began to arrive thicker and thicker. A whole covey 
of Conseillers-d’Etat came in, in blue coats, embroidered with blue silk : 
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then came a crowd of lawyers in toques and caps, among whom were 
sundry venerable Judges in scarlet, purple velvet, and ermine—a kind of 
Bajazet costume. Look there! there is the Turkish Ambassador in his 
red cap, turning his solemn brown face about and looking preternaturally 
wise. The Deputies walk in ina body. Guizot is not there: he passed by 
just now in full ministerial costume. Presently little Thiers saunters 
back: what a clear, broad, sharp-eyed face the fellow has, with his grey 
hair cut down so demure! A servant passes, pushing through the crowd 
a shabby wheel-chair. It has just brought old Moncey, the Governor of 
the Invalids, the honest old man who defended Paris so stoutly in 1814. 
He has been very ill, and is worn down almost by infirmities: but in his 
illness he was perpetually asking, “ Doctor, shall I live till the 15th? Give 
me till then, and I die contented.” One can’t help believing that the old 
man’s wish is honest, however one may doubt the piety of another illus- 
trious Marshal, who once carried a candle before Charles X. in a proces- 
sion, and has been this morning to Neuilly to kneel and pray at the foot 
of Napoleon’s coffin. He might have said his prayers at home, to be sure, 
but don’t let us ask too much ; that kind of reserve is not a Frenchman’s 
characteristic. 

Bang—bang ! At about half-past two a duli sound of cannonading was 
heard without the church, and signals took place between the Com- 
mandant of the Invalids, of the National Guards, and the big drum-major. 
Looking to these troops (the fat Nationals were shuffling into line again) 
the two Commandants uttered, as nearly as I could catch them, the fol- 
lowing words — 

“ Harrum Hump !” 

At once all the National bayonets were on the present, and the sabres 
of the old Invalids up. The big drum-major looked round at the children, 
who began very slowly and solemnly on their drums, Rub-dub-dub—rub- 
dub-dub—(count two between each)—rub-dub-dub, and a great proces- 
sion of priests came down from the altar. 

First, there was a tall handsome cross-bearer, bearing a long gold 
cross, of which the front was turned towards his grace the Archbishop. 
Then came a double row of about sixteen incense boys, dressed in white 
surplices: the first boy, about six years old, the last with whiskers and 
of the height of man. Then followed a regiment of priests in black 
tippets and white gowns: they had black hoods, like the moon when she 
is at her third quarter, wherewith those who were bald (many were, and 
fat too) covered themselves. All the reverend men held their heads 
meekly down, and affected to be reading in their breviaries. 

After the Priests came some Bishops of the neighbouring districts, in 
purple, with crosses sparkling on their episcopal bosoms. 

Then came, after more priests, a set of men whom I have never seen 
before—a kind of ghostly heralds, young and handsome men, some of 
them in stiff tabards of black and silver, their eyes to the ground, their 
hands placed at right angles with their chests. 
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Then came two gentlemen bearing remarkable tall candlesticks, with 
candles of corresponding size. One was burning brightly, but the wind 
(that chartered libertine) had blown out the other, which nevertheless 
kept its place in the procession—I wondered to myself whether the 
reverend gentleman who carried the extinguished candle, felt disgusted, 
humiliated, mortified—perfectly conscious that the eyes of many thousands 
of people were bent upon that bit of refractory wax. We all of us 
looked at it with intense interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentleman carrying an 
instrument like a bedroom candlestick. 

His Grandeur Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris: he was in 
black and white, his eyes were cast to the earth, his hands were together 
at right angles from his chest: on his hands were black gloves, and on the 
black gloves sparkled the sacred episcopal—what do I say ?—archiepiscopal 
ring. On his head was the mitre. It is unlike the godly coronet that 
figures upon the coach-panels of our own Right Reverend Bench. The 
Archbishop’s mitre may be about a yard high: formed within probably 
of consecrated pasteboard, it is without covered by a sort of watered silk 
of white and silver. On the two peaks at the top of the mitre are two 
very little spangled tassels, that frisk and twinkle about in a very agreeable 





manner. 

Monseigneur stood opposite to us for some time, when I had the oppor- 
tunity to note the above remarkable phenomena. He stood opposite me 
for some time, keeping his eyes steadily on the ground, his hands before 
him, a small clerical train following after. Why didn’t they move? There 
was the National Guard keeping on presenting arms, the little drummers 
going on rub-dub-dub—rub-dub-dub—in the same steady, slow way, and 
the Procession never moved an inch. There was evidently, to use an 
elegant phrase, a hitch somewhere. 

[Enter a fat priest, who bustles up to the drum-major. | 

Fat priest —* Taisez-vous.” 

Little drummer—Rub-dub-dub—rub-dub-dub—rub-dub-dub, &e. 

Drum-major— Qu’est-ce donc ?” 

Fat priest— Taisez-vous, vous dis~je ; ce n’est pas le corps. I] n’arri- 
vera pas—pour une heure.” 

The little drums were instantly hushed, the procession turned to 
the right about, and walked back to the altar again, the blown-out candle 
that had been on the near side of us before was now on the off side, the 
National Guards set down their muskets and began at their sandwiches 
again. We had to wait an hour and a half at least before the great pro- 
cession arrived. The guns without went on booming all the while at 
intervals, and as we heard each, the audience gave a.kind of “ahahah!” 
such as you hear when the rockets go up at Vauxhall. 

At last the real Procession came. 

Then the drums began to beat as formerly, the Nationals to get 
under arms, the clergymen were sent for and went, and presently—yes 
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there was the tall eross-bearer at the head of the procession, and they 
came back ! 

They chanted something in a weak, snuffling, lugubrious manner, to 
the melancholy bray of a serpent. 

Crash! however. Mr. Habeneck and the fiddlers in the organ-loft 
pealed out a wild shrill march, which stopped the reverend gentlemen, 
and in the midst of this music— 

And of a great trampling of feet and clattering, 

And of a great crowd of Generals and Officers in fine clothes, 

With the Prince de Joinville marching quickly at the head of the 
procession, 

And while everybody’s heart was thumping as hard as possible, 

NAPOLEON'S COFFIN PASSED. 

It was done in an instant. A box covered with a great red cross—a 
dingy-looking crown lying on the top of it—Seamen on one side and 
Invalids on the other—they had passed in an instant and were up the 
aisle. 

A faint snufiling sound, as before, was heard from the officiating priests, 
but we knew of nothing more. It is said that old Louis Philippe was 
standing at the catafalque, whither the Prince de Joinville advanced and 
said, “ Sire, I bring you the body of the Emperor Napoleon.” 

Louis Philippe answered, “I receive it in the name of France.” Ber- 
trand put on the body the most glorious victorious sword that ever has 
been forged since the apt descendants of the first murderer learned how 
to hammer steel ; and the coffin was placed in the temple prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now commenced the playing 
‘ and singing of a piece of music; and a part of the crew of the Belle 
Poule skipped into the places that had been kept for them under us, and 
listened to the music, chewing tobacco. While the actors and fiddlers 
were going on, most of the spirits-of-wine lamps on altars went out. 

When we arrived in the open air we passed through the court of the 
Invalides, where thousands of people had been assembled, but where the 
benches were now quite bare. Then we came on to the terrace before 
the place: the old soldiers were firing off the great guns, which made a 
dreadful stunning noise, and frightened some of us, who did not care to 
pass before the cannon and be knocked down even by the wadding. The 
guns were fired in honour of the King, who was going home by a back 
door. All the forty thousand people who covered the great stands before 
the Hotel had gone away too. The Imperial Barge had been dragged up 
the river, and was lying lonely along the Quay, examined by some few 
shivering people on the shore. 

It was five o’clock when we reached home: the stars were shining 
keenly out of the frosty sky, and Frangois told me that dinner was just 
ready. 

In this manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great Napoleon was buried. 

Farewell. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LOVE AND Law. 


N the morning of Monday, the 
twenty-eighth of July, Miss 
Gwilt—once more on the watch 
for Allan and Neelie—reached 
her customary post of observa- 
tion in the park, by the usual 
roundabout way. 

She was a little surprised to 
find Neelie alone at the place 
of meeting. She was more 
seriously astonished, when the 

NaS tardy Allan made his appear- 

ny ance ten minutes later, to sce 

* him mounting the side of the 
dell, with a large volume under 

= his arm, and to hear him say, 

‘as an apology for being late, 
that “he had muddled away his 
time in hunting for the Books ; 

_ and that he had only found one, 

* after all, which seemed in the 

-least likely to repay either 
Neelie or himself for the trouble 
of looking into it.” 

If Miss Gwilt had waited long enough in the park, on the previous 
Saturday, to hear the lovers’ parting words on that occasion, she would 
have been at no loss to explain the mystery of the volume under Allan’s 
arm, and she would have understood the apology which he now offered 
for being late, as readily as Neelie herself. 

There is a certain exceptional occasion in life—the occasion of 
marriage—on which even girls in their teens sometimes become capable 
(more or less hysterically) of looking at consequences. At the farewell 
moment of the interview on Saturday, Neelie’s mind had suddenly pre- 
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cipitated itself into the future ; and she had utterly confounded Allan 
by inquiring whether the contemplated elopement was an offence punish- 
able by the Law? Her memory satisfied her that she had certainly read 
somewhere, at some former period, in some book or other (possibly a 
novel), of an elopement with a dreadful end—of a bride dragged home in 
hysterics—and of a bridegroom sentenced to languish in prison, with all 
his beautiful hair eut off, by Act of Parliament, close to his head. Sup- 
posing she could bring herself to consent to the elopement at all—which 
she positively declined to promise—she must first insist on discovering 
whether there was any fear of the police being concerned in her marriage 
as well as the parson and the clerk. Allan being a man, ought to know ; 
and to Allan she looked for information—with this preliminary assurance 
to assist him in laying down the law, that she would die of a broken 
heart a thousand times over, rather than be the innocent means of sending 
him to languish in prison, and of cutting his hair off, by Act of 
Parliament, close to his head. “It’s no laughing matter,” said Neelie 
resolutely, in conclusion; “I decline even to think of our marriage, till 
my mind is made easy first on the subject of the Law.” 

“But I don’t know anything about the law, not even as much as you 
do,” said Allan. “ Hang the law! I don’t mind my head being cropped. 
Let’s risk it.” 

“Risk it?” repeated Neelie, indignantly. “Have you no con- 
sideration for me? I won't risk it! Where there's a will, there’s a way. 
We must find out the Jaw for ourselves.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Allan. “ How?” 

“ Out of books, to be sure! There must be quantities of information 
in that enormous library of yours at the great house. If you really love 
me, you won't mind going over the backs of a few thousand books, for 
my sake!” 

“T'll go over the backs of ten thousand!” cried Allan, warmly. 
“ Would you mind telling me what I’m to look for?” 

“For ‘Law,’ to be.sure! When it says ‘Law’ on the back, open it, 
and look inside for Marriage—read every word of it—and then come here 
and explain it to me. What? you don’t think your head is to be trusted 
to do such a simple thing as that?” 

“I’m certain it isn’t,” said Allan. ‘ Can’t you help me?” 

“Of course I can, if you can’t manage without me! Law may be 
hard, but it can’t be harder than music; and I must, and will, satisfy my 
mind. Bring me all the books you can find, on Monday morning—in a 
wheelbarrow, if there are a good many of them, and if you can’t-manage 
it in any other way.” 

The result of this conversation was Allan’s appearance in the park, 
with a volume of Blackstone’s Commentaries under his arm, on the fatal 
Monday morning, when Miss Gwilt’s written engagement of marriage was 
placed in Midwinter’s hands, Here again, in this, as in all other human 
instances, the widely discordant elements of the grotesque and the terrible 
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were forced together by that subtle law of contrast which is one of the 
laws of mortal life. Amid all the thickening complications now impending 
over their heads—with the shadow of meditated murder stealing towards 
one of them already, from the lurking-place that hid Miss Gwilt—the two 
sat down, unconscious of the future, with the book between them ; and 
applied themselves to the study of the law of marriage, with a grave 
resolution to understand it, which, in two such students, was nothing less 
than a burlesque in itself! 


“Find the place,” said Neelie, as soon as they were comfortably 
established. ‘ We must manage this, by what they call a division of 
labour. You shall read—and I'll take notes.” 

She produced forthwith a smart little pocket-book and pencil, and 
opened the book in the middle, where there was a blank page on the right 
hand and the left. At the top of the right-hand page, she wrote the word, 
Good. At the top of the left-hand page, she wrote the word, Bad. 
“*Good’ means where the law is on our side,” she explained; “and 
‘Bad’ means where the law is against us. We will have ‘Good’ and 
‘Bad’ opposite each other, all down the two pages; and when we get to 
the bottom, we'll add them up, and act accordingly. They say girls have 
no heads for business. Haven’t they! Don’t look at me—look at 
Blackstone, and begin.” 

“ Would you mind giving me a kiss first ?” asked Allan, 

“T should mind it very much. In our serious situation, when we 
have both got to exert our intellects, I wonder you can ask for such 
a thing!” 

“'That’s why I asked for it,” said the unblushing Allan, ‘T feel as if 
it would clear my head.” 

“ Oh, if it would clear your head, that’s quite another thing! I must 
clear your head, of course, at any sacrifice. Only one, mind,” she 
whispered coquettishly ; “and pray be careful of Blackstone, or you'll 
lose the place.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. Blackstone and the pocket- 
book both rolled on the ground together. 

“ Tf this happens again,” said Neelie, picking up the pocket-bvok, with 
her eyes and her complexion at their brightest and best, “TI shall sit with 
my back to you for the rest of the morning. Jill you go on?” 

Allan found his place for the second time, and fell headlong into the 
bottomless abyss of the English Law. 

“ Page two-hundred-and-eighty,” he began. ‘ Law of husband and 
wife. Here’s a bit I don’t understand, to begin with :—‘It may be 
observed generally, that the law considers marriage in the light of a 
Contract.’ What does that mean? I thought a contract was the sort of 
thing a builder signs, when he promises to have the workmen out of the 
house in a given time, and when the time comes (as my poor mother used 
to say) the workmen never go.” 
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“Ts there nothing about Love?” asked Neelie. ‘ Look a little lower 
down.” 

“Not a word. He sticks to his confounded ‘Contract,’ all the way 
through.” 

“Then he’s a brute! Go on to something else that’s more in our way.” 

“ Here’s a bit that’s more in our way :—‘ Incapacities. If any persons 
under legal incapacities come together, it is a meretricious, and not a 
matrimonial union.’ (Blackstone’s a good one at long words, isn’t he? I 
wonder what he means by meretricious?) ‘The first of these legal 
disabilities is a prior marriage, and having another husband or wife 
living Le 

“Stop!” said Neelie. “I must make a note of that.” She gravely made 
her first entry on the page headed “Good,” as follows:—“I have no 
husband, and Allan has no wife. We are both entirely unmarried at the 
present time.” 

“ All right, so far,” remarked Allan, looking over her shoulder. 

“ Go on,” said Neelie. “ What next?” 

“¢The next disability,’” proceeded Allan, “‘ is want of age. The 
age for consent to matrimony is, fourteen in males, and twelve in females.’ 
Come!” cried Allan cheerfully, “Blackstone begins early enough at 
any rate!” 

Neelie was too business-like to make any other remark, on her side, 
than the necessary remark in the pocket-book. She made another entry 
under the head of “ Good:”—“I am old enough to consent, and so is 
Allan too. Go on,” resumed Neelie, looking over the reader’s shoulder. 
“‘ Never mind all that prosing of Blackstone’s, about the husband being 
of years of discretion, and the wife under twelve. Abominable wretch ! 
the wife under twelve! Skip to the third incapacity, if there is one.” 

“‘ The third incapacity,” Allan went on, “is want of reason.” 

Neelie immediately made a third entry on the side of “ Good :” 
“ Allan and I are both perfectly reasonable—skip to the next page.” 

Allan skipped. “A fourth incapacity is in respect of proximity of 
relationship.” 

A fourth entry followed instantly on the cheering side of the pocket- 
book :—‘‘ He loves me and I love him—without our being in the slightest 
degree related to each other. Any more?” asked Neelie, tapping her 
chin impatiently with the end of the pencil. 

“ Plenty more,” rejoined Allan; “all in hieroglyphics. Look here: 
‘Marriage Acts, 4 Geo. iv. c. 76,and 6 and 7 Will. iv. c. 85 (q).’ Black- 
stone’s intellect seems to be wandering here. Shall we take another skip, 
and see if he picks himself up again on the next page.” 

“Wait a little,” said Neelie; ‘‘ what’s that I see in the middle?” She 
read for a minute in silence, over Allan’s shoulder, and suddenly clasped 
her hands in despair. “I knew I was right!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
heavens, here it is ! ” 

“Where?” asked Allan. “TI see nothing about languishing in prison, 
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and cropping a fellow’s hair close to his head, unless it’s in the hiero- 
glyphics. Is ‘4 Geo. iv.’ short for ‘Lock him up?’ and does ‘c. 85 ()’ 
mean, ‘ Send for the hair-cutter ?’” 

“ Pray be serious,” remonstrated Neelie. ‘ We are both sitting on a 
volcano. There!” she said, pointing to the place. “Read it! If any- 
thing can bring you to a proper sense of our situation, that will.” 

Allan cleared his throat, and Neelie held the point of her pencil ready 
on the depressing side of the account—otherwise the “ Bad” page of the 
pocket-book. * 

“« And as it is the policy of our law,’ Allan began, ‘ to prevent the 
marriage of persons under the age of twenty-one, without the consent of 
parents and guardians ’” (Neclie made her first entry on the side of 
“Bad.” “Tam only seventeen next birthday, and circumstances forbid 
me to confide my attachment to papa”) “ ¢it is provided that in the 
case of the publication of banns of a person under twenty-one, not being 
a widower or widow, who are deemed emancipated’” (Neelie made 
another entry on the depressing side. “ Allan is not a widower, and I 
am not a widow; consequently, we are neither of us emancipated,”) 
“¢if the parent or guardian openly signifies his dissent at the time the 
banns are published’ ” (‘which papa would be certain to do”’) 
“¢such publication shall be void.’ I'll take breath here, if you'll allow 
me,” said Allan. ‘Blackstone might put it in shorter sentences, I 
think, if he can’t put it in fewer words. Cheer up, Neelie! there must 
be other ways of marrying, besides this roundabout way, that ends in a 
Publication and a Void. Infernal gibberish! I could write better 




















English myself.” 

“ We are not at the end of it yet,” said Neelie. “The Void is 
nothing to what is to come.” 

“ Whatever it is,” rejoined Allan, “ we'll treat it like a dose of physic 
—we'll take it at once, and be done with it.” He went on reading :— 
“¢ And no licence to marry without banns shall be granted, unless cath 
shall be first made by one of the parties that he or she believes that there 
is no impediment of kindred or alliance ’—well, I can take my oath of that 
with a safe conscience! What next? ‘And one of the said parties must, 
for the space of fifteen days immediately preceding such licence, have had 
his or her usual place of abode within the parish or chapelry within which 
such marriage is to be solemnized!’ Chapelry! I'd live fifteen days in a 
dog-kennel with the greatest pleasure. I say, Neelie, all this seems like 
plain sailing enough. What are you shaking your head about? Go on, 
and I shall see? Oh, all right; I'll go on. Here we are—‘ And where 
one of the said parties, not being a widower or widow, shall be under the 
age of twenty-one years, oath must first be made that the consent of the 
person or persons whose consent is required, has been obtained, or that 
there is no person having authority to give such consent. The consent 
required by this Act is that of the father *” At those last formidable 
words Allan came to a full stop. The consent of the father,” he 
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repeated, with all needful seriousness of look and manner. “T couldn't 
exactly swear to that, could I?” 

Neelie answered in expressive silence. She handed him the pocket- 
book, with the final entry completed, on the side of “ Bad,” in these 
terms—“ Our marriage is impéssible, unless Allan commits perjury.” 

The lovers looked at each other across the insuperable obstacle of 
Blackstone, in speechless dismay. 

‘Shut up the book,” said Neelie, resignedly. “I have no doubt we 
should find the police, and the prison, and the hair-cuttiwg—all punish- 
ments for perjury, exactly as I told you !—if we looked at the next page. 
But we needn’t trouble ourselves to look ; we have found out quite 
enough already, It’s all over with us. I must go to school on Saturday, 
and you must manage to forget me as soon as you can. Perhaps we may 
meet in after-life, and you may be a widower and I may be a widow, and 
the cruel law may consider us emancipated, when it’s too late to be of the 
slightest use. By that time no doubt I shall be old and ugly, and you 
will naturally have ceased to care about me, and it will all end in the 
grave, and the sooner the better. Good-by,” concluded Neelie, rising 
mournfully, with the tears in her eyes. “It’s only prolonging our misery 
to stop here, unless—unless you have anything to propose? ” 

“T’'ve got something to propose,” cried the headlong Allan. “It’s an 
entirely new idea. Would you mind trying the blacksmith at Gretna 
Green?” 

“No earthly consideration, 
induce me to be married by a blacksmith !” 

“ Don’t be offended,” pleaded Allan; “I meant it for the best. Lots 
of people in our situation have tried the blacksmith, and found him quite 
as good as a clergyman, and a most amiable man, I believe, into the 
bargain. Never mind! We must try another string to our bow.” 

“ We haven't got another to try,” said Neelie. 

“Take my word for it,” persisted Allan stoutly, “there must be ways 
and means of circumventing Blackstone (without perjury), if we only 
knew of them. It’s a matter of law, and we must consult somebody in 
the profession. I daresay it’sa risk. But nothing venture, nothing have. 
What do you say to young Pedgift? e’s a thorough good fellow. 
I’m sure we could trust young Pedgift to keep our secret.” 

“ Not for worlds!” exclaimed Neelie. ‘ You may be willing to trust 
your secrets to the vulgar little wretch, I won’t have him trusted with 
mine. I hate him. No!” she continued, with a mounting colour and 
a peremptory stamp of her foot on the grass, “TI positively forbid you 
to take any of the Thorpe-Ambrose people into your confidence. They 
vould instantly suspect me, and it would be all over the place in a 
moment. My attachment may be an unhappy one,” remarked Neclie, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes, “and papa may nip it in the bud, but 
I won’t have it profaned by the town-gossip !” 

“Hush ! hush!” said Allan. “I won’t say a word at Thorpe-Ambrose, 
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I won't indeed!” fe paused, and considered fora moment. “ There's 
another way!” he burst out, brightening up on the instant. “ We've got 
the whole week before us. I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll go to London !” 

There was a sudden rustling—heard neither by cne nor the other— 
among the trees behind them that screened Miss Gwilt. One more of 
the difficulties in her way (the difficulty of getting Allan to London), now 
promised to be removed by an act of Allan’s own will. 

“To London ?” repeated Neelie, looking up in astonishment. 

“To London!” reiterated Allan. “That’s far enough away from 
Thorpe-Ambrose, surely? Wait a minute, and don’t forget that this is 
a question of law. Very well, I know some lawyers in London who 
managed all my business for. me when I first came in for this property ; 
they are just the men to consult. And if they decline to be mixed up in 
it, there’s their head clerk, who is one of the best fellows I ever met with 
in my life. I asked him to go yachting with me, I remember ; and 
though he couldn’t go, he said he felt the obligation all the same. That's 
the man to help us. Blackstone’s a mere infant to him. Don’t say it’s 
absurd; don’t say it’s exactly like me. Do pray hear me out. I 
won't breathe your name or your father’s. I'll describe you as ‘a 
young lady to whom I am devotedly attached.’ And if my friend the 
clerk asks where you live, I'll say the north of Scotland, or the west of 
Ireland, or the Channel Islands, or anywhere else you like. My friend 
the clerk is a total stranger to Thorpe-Ambrose and everybody in it 
(which is one recommendation); and in five minutes’ time, he’d put me 
up to what to do (which is another). If you only knew him! He's one 
of those extraordinary men who appear once or twice in a century—the 
sort of man who won’t allow you to make a mistake if you try. AILI 
have got to say to him (putting it short) is, ‘ My dear fellow, I want to be 
privately married, without perjury.’ All he has got to say to me (putting 
it short) is, ‘You must do So-and-So, and So-and-So ; and you must be 
careful to avoid This, That, and The other. I have nothing in the world 
to do but to follow his directions; and you have nothing in the world to 
do but what the bride always does when the bridegroom is ready and 
waiting!” His arm stole round Neelie’s waist, and his lips pointed 
the moral of the last sentence with that inarticulate eloquence which is 
so uniformly successful in persuading a woman against her will. 

All Neelie’s meditated objections dwindled, in spite of her, to one 
feeble little question. ‘‘Suppose I allow you to go, Allan?” she 
whispered, toying nervously with the stud in the bosom of his shirt, 
“ Shall you be very long away?” 

“T’ll be off to-day,” said Allan, “by the eleven o'clock train, And 
Tl be back to-morrow, if I and my friend the clerk can settle it all in 
time. If not, by Wednesday at latest.” 

“You'll write to me every day?” pleaded Neelie, clinging a little 
closer to him. “TI shall sink under the suspense, if you don’t promise 


to write to me every day.” 
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Allan promised to write twice a day, if she liked—letter-writing, which 
was such an effort to other men, was no effort to him! 

“And mind, whatever those people may say to you in London,” 
proceeded Neelie, “I insist on your coming back for me. I positively 
decline to run away, unless you promise to fetch me.” 

Allan promised for the second time, on his sacred word of honour, and 
at the full compass of his voice. But Neelie was not satisfied even yet. 
She reverted te first principles, and insisted on knowing whether Allan 
was quite sure he loved her. Allan called heaven to witness how sure 
he was; and got another question directly for his pains. Could he 
solemnly declare that he would never regret taking Neclie away from 
home? Allan called heaven to witness again, louder than ever. All to 
no purpose! The ravenous female appetite for tender protestations still 
hungered for more. “I know what will happen one of these days,” 
persisted Neclie. “ You will see some other girl who is prettier than I 
am; and you will wish you had married her instead of Me!” 

As Allan opened his lips for a final outburst of asseveration, the 
stable-clock at the great house was faintly audible in the distance, 
striking the hour. Neelie started guiltily. It was breakfast-time at the 
cottage—in other words, time to take leave. At the last moment her 
heart went back to her father; and her head sank on Allan’s bosom as 
she tried to say, Good-by. ‘Papa has always been so kind to me, 
Allan,” she whispered, holding him back tremulously when he turned 
to leave her. “It seems so guilty and so heartless to go away from him 
and be married in secret. Oh, do, do think before you really go to 
London ; is there no way of making him a little kinder and juster to 
- you?” The question was useless; the major’s resolutely unfavourable 
reception of Allan’s letter rose in Neelie’s memory, and answered her 
as the words passed her lips. With a girl’s impulsiveness, she pushed 
Allan away before he could speak, and signed to him impatiently to go. 
The conflict of contending emotions, which she had mastered thus far, 
burst its way outward in spite of her after he had waved his hand for 
the last time, and had disappeared in the depths of the dell. When 
she turned from the place, on her side, her long-restrained tears fell freely 
at last, and made the lonely way back to the cottage the dimmest 
prospect that Neelie had seen for many a long day past. 

As she hurried homeward, the leaves parted behind her, and Miss 
Gwilt stepped softly into the open space. She stood there in triumph, 
tall, beautiful, and resolute. Her lovely colour brightened while she 
watched Neelie’s retreating figure hastening lightly away from her over 
the grass. 

“Cry, you little fool!” she said, with her quiet clear tones, and her 
steady smile of contempt. “Cry as you have never cried yet! You 
have seen the last of your swectheart.” 
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CHAPTER XIL 
A SCANDAL AT THE STATION. 


Ay hour later, the landlady at Miss Gwilt’s lodgings was lost in astonish- 
ment, and the clamorous tongues of the children were in a state of 
ungovernable revolt.  Unforeseen circumstances ” had suddenly obliged 
the tenant of the first floor to terminate the occupation of her apartments, 
and to go to London that day by the eleven o’clock train. 

“ Please to have a fly at the door, at half-past ten,” said Miss Gwilt, 
as the amazed landlady followed her upstairs. “And excuse me, you 
good creature, if I beg and pray not to be disturbed till the fly comes.” 

Once inside her room, she locked the door, and then opened her 
writing-desk. ‘Now for my letter to the major!” she said. “ How 
shall I word it?” 

A moment's consideration apparently decided her. Searching through 
her collection of pens, she carefully selected the worst that could be found, 
and began the letter by writing the date of the day on a soiled sheet of 
note-paper, in crooked clumsy characters, which ended in a blot made 
purposely with the feather of the pen. Pausing, sometimes to think a 
little, sometimes to make another blot, she completed the letter in these 
words :— 


“ Tfox” Sir,—It is on my conscience to tell you something, which I 
think you ought to know. You ought to know of the goings-on of Miss, 
your daughter, with young Mister Armadale. I wish you to make sure, and 
what is more, I advise you to be quick about it, if she is going the way 
you want her to go, when she takes her morning walk before breakfast. 
I scorn to make mischief, where there is true love on both sides. But I 
don’t think the young man means truly by Miss. What I mean is, I 
think Miss only has his fancy. Another person, who shall be nameless 
betwixt us, has his true heart. Please to pardon my not putting my 
name ; I am only an humble person, and it might get me into trouble. 
This is all at present, dear sir, from yours, 
“ A WELL-WISsHER.” 


“ There!” said Miss Gwilt, as she folded the letter up. “If I had 
been a professed novelist, I could hardly have written more naturally in 
the character of a servant than that!” She wrote the necessary address 
to Major Milroy ; looked admiringly for the last time at the coarse and 
clumsy writing which her own delicate hand had produced; and rose to 
post the letter herself, before she entered next on the serious business of 
packing up. “ Curious!” she thought, when the letter had been posted, 
and she was back again making her travelling preparations in her own 
room ; “here I am, running headlong into a frightful risk—and I never 
was in better spirits in my life!” 

5—5 
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The boxes were ready when the fly was at the door, and Miss Gwilt 
was equipped (as becomingly as usual) in her neat travelling costume. 
The thick veil, which she was accustomed to wear in London, appeared 
on her country straw-bonnet for the first time. ‘One meets such rude 
men occasionally in the railway,” she said to the landlady, ‘ And though 
I dress quietly, my hair is so very remarkable.” She was a little paler 
than usual; but she had never- been so swect-tempered and engaging, so 
gracefully cordial and friendly, as now, when the moment of departure 
had come. The simple people of the house were quite moved at taking 
leave of her. She insisted on shaking hands with the landlord—on 
speaking to him in her prettiest way, and sunning him in her brightest 
smiles. “Come!” she said to the landlady, “ you have been so kind, 
you have been so like a mother to me, you must give me a kiss at 
parting.” She embraced the children all together in the lump, with a 
mixture of humour and tenderness delightful to see, and left a shilling 
among them to buy acake. “If I was only rich enough to make it a 
sovereign,” she whispered to the mother, “ how glad I should be!” The 
awkward lad who ran on errands stood waiting at the fly-door. He was 
clumsy, he was frowsy, he had a gaping mouth and a turn-up nose— 
but the ineradicable female delight in being charming, accepted him, for 
all that, in the character of a last chance. “ You dear dingy John!” she 
said kindly at the carriage door. “Iam so poor I have only sixpence to 
give you—with my very best wishes. Take my advice, John—grow 
to be a fine man, and find yourself a nice sweetheart! Thank you a 
thousand times!” She gave him a friendly little pat on the cheek with 
two of her gloved fingers, and smiled, and nodded, and got into the fly. 

“ Armadale next! ” she said to herself as the carriage drove off. 


Allan’s anxiety not to miss the train had brought him to the station 
in better time than usual. After taking his ticket and putting his 
portmanteau under the porter’s charge, he was pacing the platform 
and thinking cf Neclie—when he heard the rustling of a lady’s dress 
behind him, and turning round to look, found himself face to face with 
Miss Gwilt. 

There was no escaping her this time. The station wall was on his 
right hand, and the line was on his Jeft; a tunnel was behind him, 
and Miss Gwilt was in front, inquiring in her sweetest tones whether 
Mr. Armadale was going to London. 

Allan coloured scarlet with vexation and surprise. There he was, 
obviously waiting for the train; and there was his portmanteau close by, 
with his name on it, already labelled for London! What answer but the 
true one could he make after that? Could he let the train go without 
him, and lose the precious hours so vitally important to Neelie and him- 
self? Impossible! Allan helplessly confirmed the printed statement on 
his portmanteau, and heartily wished himself at the other end of the world 
as he said the words. 
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* How very fortunate!” rejoined Miss Gwilt. “Iam going to London 
too. Might I ask you, Mr. Armadale (as you seem to be quite alone), to 
be my escort on the journey ?” 

Allan looked at the little assembly of travellers, and travellers’ friends, 
collected on the platform, near the booking-office door. They were all 
Thorpe-Ambrose people. He was probably known by sight, and Miss 
Gwilt was probably known by sight, to every one of them. In sheer 
desperation, hesitating more awkwardly than ever, he produced his cigar- 
case. “I should be delighted,” he said, with an embarrassment which 
was almost an insult under the circumstances, “ But I—I’m what the 
people who get sick over a cigar, call a slave to smoking.” 

“T delight in smoking!” said Miss Gwilt, with undiminished vivacity 
and good humour. “It’s one of the privileges of the men which I have 
always envied. I’m afraid, Mr. Armadale, you must think I am forcing 
myself on you. It certainly looks like it. The real truth is, I want par- 
ticularly to say a word to you in private about Mr. Midwinter.” 

The train came upat the same moment. Setting Midwinter out of the 
question, the common decencies of politeness left Allan no alternative but 
to submit. After having been the cause of her leaving her situation at 
Major Milroy’s, after having pointedly avoided her only a few days since 
on the high-road, to have declined going to London in the same carriage 
with Miss Gwilt would have been an act of downright brutality which it 
vas simply impossible to commit. ‘ Damn her!” said Allan, internally, 
as he handed his travelling companion into an empty carriage, officiously 
placed at his disposal, before all the people at the station, by the guard. 
“You shan’t be disturbed, sir,” the man whispered confidentially, with a 
smile, and a touch of his hat. Allan could have knocked him down with 
the utmost pleasure. “Stop!” he said, from the window. “TI don’t want 
the carriage—” It was useless; the guard was out of hearing; the 
whistle blew, and the train started for London. 

The select assembly of travellers’ friends, left behind on the platform, 
congregated in a circle on the spot, with the station-master in the 
centre. 

The station-master—otherwise, Mr. Mack—was a popular character in 
the neighbourhood. He possessed two social qualifications which invari- 
ably impress the average English mind—he was an old soldier, and he 
was a man of few words. The conclave on the platform insisted on taking 
his opinion, before it committed itself positively to an opinion of its own. 
A brisk fire of remarks exploded, as a matter of course, on all sides; but 
everybody's view of the subject ended interrogatively, in a question aimed 
point-blank at the station-master’s ears. 

“She’s got him, hasn’t she?” “She'll come back ‘ Mrs. Armadale,’ 
won't she?” ‘He'd better have stuck to Miss Milroy, hadn’t he?” 
“Miss Milroy stuck to him. She paid him a visit at the great house, 
didn’t she?” “Nothing of the sort; it’s a shame to take the girl’s 
character away. She was caught in a thunderstorm close by; he was 
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obliged to give her shelter ; and she’s never been near the place since. 
Miss Gwilt’s been there, if you like, with no thunderstorm to force her 
in; and Miss Gwilt’s off with him to London in a carriage all to them- 
selves, eh, Mr. Mack?” “ Ah, he’s a soft one, that Armadale! with all 
his money, to take up with a red-haired woman, a good eight or nine years 
older than he is! She's thirty if she’saday. That’s.what I say, Mr. Mack. 
What do you say?” ‘Older or younger, she'll rule the roast at Thorpe- 
Ambrose; and I say, for the sake of the place, and for the sake of trade, 
let’s make the best of it; and Mr. Mack, as a man of the world, sees it in 
the same light as I do, don’t you, sir?” 

Gentlemen,” said the station-master, with his abrupt military accent, 
and his impenetrable military manner, “she’s a devilish fine woman. 
And, when I was Mr. Armadale’s age, it’s my opinion, if her fancy had 
laid that way, she might have married Me.” 

With that expression of opinion the station-master wheeled to the right, 
and intrenched himself impregnably in the stronghold of his own office. 

The citizens of Thorpe-Ambrose looked at the closed door, and 
gravely shook their heads. Mr. Mack had disappointed them. No 
opinion which openly recognizes the frailty of human nature, is ever 
a popular opinion with mankind. “It’s as good as saying that any of us 
might have married her, if we had been Mr. Armadale’s age!” Such was 
the general impression on the minds of the conclave, when the meeting had 
been adjourned, and the members were leaving the station. 

The last of the party to go was a slow old gentleman, with a habit of 
deliberately looking about him. Pausing at the door, this observant 
person stared up the platform, and down the platform, and discovered in 
the latter direction, standing behind an angle of the wall, an elderly man 
in black, who had escaped the notice of everybody up to that time. 
“Why, bless my soul!” said the old gentleman, advancing inquisitively by 
a step at a time, “ it can’t be Mr. Bashwood !” 

It was Mr. Bashwood—Mr. Bashwood, whose constitutional curiosity 
had taken him privately to the station, bent on solving the mystery of 
Allan’s sudden journey to London—Mr. Bashwood who had seen and 
heard, behind his angle in the wall, what everybody else had seen and 
heard, and who appeared to have been impressed by it in no ordinary way. 
He stood stiffly against the wall, like a man petrified, with one hand pressed 
on his bare head, and the other holding his hat—he stood, with a dull flush 
on his face, and a dull stare in his eyes, looking straight into the black 
depths of the tunncl outside the station, as if the train to London had 
disappeared in it but the moment before. 

“Ts your head bad?” asked the old gentleman. “Take my advice. 
Go home and lie down.” , 

Mr. Bashwood listened mechanically, with his usual attention, and 
answered mechanically, with his usual politeness. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, in a low lost tone, like a man between dreaming 
and waking; “T'll go home and lie down.” 
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“That's right,” rejoined the old gentleman, making for the door. 
“ And take a pill, Mr. Bashwood—take a pill.” 

Five minutes later, the porter charged with the business of Jocking up 
the station, found Mr. Bashwood, still standing bareheaded against the 
vall, and still looking straight into the black depths of the tunnel, as if the 
train to London had disappeared in it but a moment since. 

“Come, sir!” said the porter. “I must lock up. Are you out of 
sorts? Anything wrong with your inside? ‘Try a drop of gin-and-bitters.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bashwood, answering the porter exactly as he had 
answered the old gentleman; ‘I'll try a drop of gin-and-bitters.” 

The porter took him by the arm, and led him out. “ You'll get 
it there,” said the man, pointing confidentially to a public-house; “and 
you'll get it good.” 

“T shall get it there,” echoed Mr. Bashwood, still mechanically re- 
peating what was said to him; ‘and I shall get it good.” 

His will seemed to be paralysed ; his actions depended absolutely on 
what other people told him to do. He took a few steps in the direction 
of the public-house—hesitated ; staggered—and caught at the pillar of one 
of the station lamps near him. 

The porter followed, and took him by the arm once more. 

“ Why, you’ve been drinking already!” exclaimed the man, with a 
suddenly-quickened interest in Mr. Bashwood’s case. ‘ What was it? 
Beer?” 

Mr. Bashwood, in his low lost tones, echoed the last word. 

It was close on the porter’s dinner-time. But when the lower orders 
of the English people believe they have discovered an intoxicated man, 
their sympathy with him is boundless. The porter let his dinner take its 
chance, and carefully assisted Mr. Bashwood to reach the public-house. 
“ Gin-and-bitters will put you on your legs again,’ whispered this 
Samaritan setter-right of the alcoholic disasters of mankind. 

If Mr. Bashwood had really been intoxicated, the effect of the porter’s 
remedy would have been marvellous indeed. Almost as soon as the glass 
was emptied, the stimulant did its work. ‘The long-weakened nervous 
system of the deputy-steward, prostrated for the moment by the shock that 
had fallen on it, rallied again like a weary horse under the spur. The 
dull flush on his cheeks, the dull stare in his eyes, disappeared simul- 
taneously. After a momentary effort, he recovered memory enough of 
what had passed to thank the porter, and to ask whether he would take 
something himself. The worthy creature instantly accepted a dose of his 
own remedy—in the capacity of a preventive—and went home to dinner 
as only those men can go home who are physically warmed by gin-and- 
bitters, and morally elevated by the performance of a good action. 

Still strangely abstracted (but conscious now of the way by which he 
went), Mr. Bashwood left the public-house a few minutes later, in his turn. 
He walked on mechanically, in his dreary black garments, moving like a 
blot on the white surface of the sun-brightened road, as Midwinter had 
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seen him move in the early days at Thorpe-Ambrose when they had first 
met. Arrived at the point where he had to choose between the way that 
led into the town, and the way that led to the great house, he stopped, 
incapable of deciding, and careless, apparently, even of making the attempt. 
‘“<T’ll be revenged on her!” he whispered to himself, still absorbed in his 
jealous frenzy of rage against the woman who had deceived him. “ T’ll be 
revenged on her,” he repeated in louder tones, “ if I spend every halfpenny 
I’ve got!” 

Some women of the disorderly sort, passing on their way to the town, 
heard him. “ Ah, you old brute,” they called out, with the measureless 
licence of their’class; ‘‘ whatever she did, she served you right!” 

The coarseness of the voices startled him, whether he comprehended the 
words or not. He shrank away from more interruption and more insult, 
into the quieter road that led to the great house. 

At a solitary place by the wayside, he stopped and sat down. He 
took off his hat, and lifted his youthful wig a little from his bald old head, 
and tried desperately to get beyond the one immoveable conviction which 
Jay on his mind like lead—the conviction that Miss Gwilt had been pur- 
posely deceiving him from the first. Itwas useless. No effort would free 
him from that one dominant impression, and from the one answering idea 
that it had evoked—the idea of revenge. IIe got up again, and put on his 
hat, and walked rapidly forward a little way—then turned without know- 
ing why, and slowly walked back again. “If I had only dressed a little 
smarter !” said the poor wretch, helplessly. ‘If I had only been a little 
bolder with her, she might have overlooked my being an old man!” The 
angry fit returned on him. He clenched his clammy trembling hands, and 
_ shook them fiercely in the empty air. “T'll be revenged on her,” he 
reiterated. “I'll be revenged on her, if I spend every halfpenny I’ve 
got!” It was terribly suggestive of the hold she had taken on him, that 
his vindictive sense of injury could not get far enough away from her to 
reach the man whom he believed to be his rival, even yet. In his rage, 
as in his love, he was absorbed, body and soul, by Miss Gwilt. 

In a moment more, the noise of running wheels approaching from 
behind startled him. He turned, and looked round. There was Mr. 
Pedgift the elder, rapidly overtaking him in the gig, just as Mr. Pedgift 
had overtaken him once already, on that former occasion when he had 
listened under the window at the great house, and when the lawyer had 
bluntly charged him with feeling a curiosity about Miss Gwilt ! 

In an instant, the inevitable association of ideas burst on his mind. 
The opinion of Miss Gwilt, which he had heard the lawyer express to 
Allan, at parting, flashed back into his memory, side by side with 
Mr. Pedgift’s sarcastic approval of anything in the way of inquiry which 
his own curiosity might attempt. “I may be even with her yet,” he 
thought, “if Mr. Pedgift will help me!—Stop, sir!” he called out 
desperately as the gig came up with him. “If please, sir, I want to speak 


to you.” 
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Pedgift Senior slackened the pace of his fast-trotting mare, without 
pulling up. “ Come to the office in half-an-hour,” he said. “I’m busy 
now.” Without waiting for an answer, without noticing Mr. Bashwood’s bow, 
he gave the mare the rein again, and was out of sight in another minute. 

Mr. Bashwood sat down once more in a shady place by the roadside. 
Ile appeared to be incapable of feeling any slight but the one unpardonable 
slight put upon him by Miss Gwilt. He not only declined to resent, he 
even made the best of Mr. Pedgift’s unceremonious treatment of him. 
“ Half-an-hour,” he said, resignedly. ‘Time enough to compose myself ; 
and I want time. Very kind of Mr. Pedgift, though he mightn’t have 
meant it.” 

The sense of oppression on his head forced him once again to remove his 
hat. He sat with it on his lap, deep in thought; his face bent low, and the 
wavering fingers of one hand drumming absently on the crown of the hat. 
If Mr. Pedgift the elder, seeing him as he sat now, could only have looked 
a little beyond him into the future, the monotonously-drumming hand of the 
deputy-steward might have been strong enough, feeble as it was, to stop 
the lawyer by the roadside. It was the worn, weary, miserable old hand 
of a worn, weary, miserable old man—but it was, for all that (to use the 
language of Mr. Pedgift’s own parting prediction to Allan), the hand that 
was now destined to “Iet the light in on Miss Gwilt.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
An Oup Man’s Heart. 


Penctuat to the moment, when the half hour’s interval had expired, 
Mr. Bashwood was announced at the office, as waiting to see Mr. Pedgift 
by special appointment. 

The lawyer looked up from his papers with an air of annoyance: he 
had totally forgotten the meeting by the roadside. ‘“ See what he wants,” 
said Pedgift Senior to Pedgift Junior, working in the same room with him. 
“ And, if it’s nothing of importance, put it off to some other time.” 

Pedgift Junior swiftly disappeared, and swiftly returned. 

“ Well?” asked the father. 

“Well,” answered the son, “he is rather more shaky and unintelligible 
than usual. Ican make nothing out of him, except that he persists in 
wanting to see you. My own idea,” pursued Pedgift Junior, with his 
usual sardonic gravity, ‘is, that he is going to have a fit, and that he 
wishes to acknowledge your uniform kindness to him, by obliging you 
with a private view of the whole proceeding.” 

Pedgift Senior habitually matched everybody—his son included— 
with their own weapons. “ Be good enough to remember, Augustus,” he 
rejoined, “that My Room is not a Court of Law. <A bad joke is not 
invariably followed by ‘roars of laugliter’ here. Let Mr. Bashwood 


come in.” 
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Mr. Bashwood was introduced, and Pedgift Junior withdrew. “ You 
mustn’t bleed him, sir,” whispered the incorrigible joker, as he passed the 
back of his father’s chair. ‘“ Hot-water bottles to the soles of his feet, 
and a mustard plaster on the pit of his stemach—that’s the modern 
treatment.” 

“Sit down, Bashwood,” said Pedgift Senior, when they were alone. 
“ And don’t forget that time’s money. Out with it, whatever it is, at the 
quickest possible rate, and in the fewest possible words.” 

These preliminary directions, bluntly but not at all unkindly spoken, 
rather increased than diminished the painful agitation under which 
Mr. Bashwood was suffering. He stammered more helplessly, he trem- 
bled more continuously than usual, as he made his little speech of thanks, 
and added his apologies at the end for intruding on his patron in business 
hours. . ‘ 

“Everybody in the place, Mr. Pedgift, sir, knows your time is 
valuable. Oh, dear, yes! oh, dear, yes! most valuable, most valuable ! 
Excuse me, sir, I’m coming out with it. Your goodness—or rather your 
business—no, your goodness gave me half-an-hour to wait—and I have 
thought of what I had to say, and prepared it, and put it short.” Having 
got as far as that, he stopped with a pained, bewildered look. He had 
put it away in his memory, and now, when the time came, he was too 
confused to find it. And there was Mr. Pedgift mutely waiting; his face 
and manner alike expressive of that silent sense of the value of his own 
time, which every patient who has visited a great doctor, every client who 
has consulted a lawyer in large practice, knows so well. “Have you 
heard the news, sir?” stammered Mr. Bashwood, shifting his ground in 
despair, and letting the uppermost idea in his mind escape him, simply 
“because it was the one idea in him that was ready to come out. 

“Does it concern me?” asked Pedgift Senior, mercilessly brief, and 
mercilessly straight in coming to the point. 

“Tt concerns a lady, sir,—no, not a lady—a young man I ought to 
say, in whom you used to feel some interest. Oh, Mr. Pedgift, sir, what 
do you think! Mr. Armadale and Miss Gwilt have gone up to London 
together to-day—alone, sir—alone in a carriage reserved for their two 
selves. Do you think he’s going to marry her? Do you really think, 
like the rest of them, he’s going to marry her ?” 

He put the question with a sudden flush in his face, and a sudden 
energy in his manner. His sense of the value of the lawyer's time, his 
conviction of the greatness of the lawyer’s condescension, his constitutional 
shyness and timidity—all yielded together to his one overwhelming interest 
in hearing Mr. Pedgift’s answer. He was loud for the first time in his life, 
in putting the question. 

“ After my experience of Mr. Armadale,” said the lawyer, instantly 
hardening in look and manner, “TI believe him to be infatuated enough to 
marry Miss Gwilt a dozen times over, if Miss Gwilt chose to ask him. 
Your news doesn’t surprise me in the least, Bashwood. I’m sorry for 
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him. I can honestly say that, though he has set my advice at defiance. 
And I’m more sorry still,” he continued, softening again as his mind 
reverted to his interview with Neelie under the trees of the park; “I’m 
more sorry still for another person who shall be nameless. But what have I 
to do with all this ? and what on earth is the matter with you?” he resumed, 
noticing for the first time the abject misery in Mr. Bashwood’s manner, 
the blank despair in Mr. Bashwood’s face, which his answer had produced. 
“ Are you ill? Is there something behind the curtain that you're afraid 
to bring out? I don’t understand it. Have you come here—here in my 
private room, in business hours—with nothing to tell me but that young 
Armadale has been fool enough to ruin his prospects for life? Why, I 
foresaw it all weeks since, and what is more, I as good as told him so at 
the last conversation I had with him in the great house.” 

At those last words, Mr. Bashwood suddenly rallied. The lawyer's 
passing reference to the great house had led him back in a moment to the 
purpose that he had in view. 

“ That’s it, sir!” he said eagerly; “ that’s what I wanted to speak to 
you about; that’s what I’ve been preparing in my mind. Mr. Pedgift, 
sir, the last time you were at the great house, when you came away in 
your gig, you—you overtook me on the drive.” 

“T daresay I did,” remarked Pedgift, resignedly. ‘My mare happens 
to be a trifle quicker on her legs than you are on yours, Bashwood. Go 
on, go on. We shall come in time, I suppose, to what you are driving at.” 

“‘ You stopped, and spoke to me, sir,” proceeded Mr. Bashwood, advan- 
cing more and more eagerly to his end. ‘ You said you suspected me of 
feeling some curiosity about Miss Gwilt, and you told me (I remember 
the exact words, sir)—you told me to gratify my curiosity by all means, 
for you didn’t object to it.” 

Pedgift Senior began for the first time to look interested in hearing 
more. 

“T remember something of the sort,” he replied; “and I also remember 
thinking it rather remarkable that you should happen—we won't put it in 
any more offensive way—to be exactly under Mr. Armadale’s open window 
while I was talking to him. It might have been accident of course; but 
it looked rather more like curiosity. I could only judge by appearances,” 
concluded Pedgift, pointing his sarcasm with a pinch of snuff; ‘and 
appearances, Bashwood, were decidedly against you.” 

“T don’t deny it, sir. I only mentioned the circumstance because I 
wished to acknowledge that I was curious, and am curious about Miss 
Gwilt.” 

“Why?” asked Pedgift Senior, seeing something under the surface 
in Mr. Bashwood’s face and manner, but utterly in the dark thus far as 
to what that something might be. 

There was silence for a moment. The moment passed, Mr. Bashwood 
took the refuge usually taken by nervous unready men, placed in his 
circumstances, when they are at a loss for an answer. He simply reiterated 
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the assertion that he had just made. “TI feel some curiosity, sir,” he said, 
with a strange mixture of doggedness and timidity, “about Miss 
Gwilt.” 

There was another moment of silence. In spite of his practised 
acuteness and knowledge of the world, the lawyer was more puzzled than 
ever. The case of Mr. Bashwood presented the one human riddle of all 
others, which he was least qualified to solve. Though year after year 
witnesses, in thousands and thousands of cases, the remorseless disinheriting 
of nearest and dearest relations, the unnatural breaking-up of sacred 
family ties, the deplorable severance of old and firm friendships, due 
entirely to the intense self-absorption which the sexual passion can 
produce when it enters the heart of an old man, the association of love 
with infirmity and grey hairs arouses, nevertheless, all the world over, 
no other idea than the idea of extravagant improbability or extravagant 
absurdity in the general mind. If the interview now taking place in 
Mr. Pedgift’s consulting-room had taken place at his dinner-table instead, 
when wine had opened his mind to humorous influences, it is possible 
that he might, by this time, have suspected the truth. But, in his 
business hours, Pedgift Senior was in the habit of investigating men’s 
motives seriously from the business point of view; and he was on that 
very account simply incapable of conceiving any improbability so startling, 
any absurdity so enormous, as the absurdity and improbability of Mr. 
Bashwood’s being in love. 

Some men in the lawyer’s position would have tried to force their 
way to enlightenment by obstinately repeating the unanswered question. 
Pedgift Senior wisely postponed the question until he had moved the 
conversation on another step. “ Well,” he resumed, ‘let us say you feel 
a curiosity about Miss Gwilt. What next?” 

The palms of Mr. Bashwood’s hands began to moisten under the 
influence of his agitation, as they had moistened in the past days when he 
had told the story of his domestic sorrows to Midwinter at the great 
house. Once more he rolled his handkerchief into a ball, and dabbed 
it softly to and fro from one hand to the other. 

“May I ask if I am right, sir,” he began, “in believing that you 
have a very unfavourable opinion of Miss Gwilt? You are quite con- 





vinced, I think 

“My good fellow,” interrupted Pedgift Senior, “ why need you be in 
any doubt about it? You were under Mr, Armadale’s open window all 
the while I was talkirg to him; and your ears, I presume, were not 
absolutely shut.” 

Mr. Bashwood showed no sense of the interruption. ‘The little sting 
of the lawyer’s sarcasm was lost in the nobler pain that wrung him from 
the wound inflicted by Miss Gwilt. 

“ You are quite convinced, I think, sir,” he resumed, “ that there are 
circumstances in this lady’s past life, which would be higlily discredit- 
able to her if they were discovered at the present time? ” 
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“The window was open at the great house, Bashwood; and your 
ears, I presume, were not absolutely shut.” 

Still impenetrable to the sting, Mr. Bashwood persisted more obsti- 
nately than ever. 

“ Unless Iam greatly mistaken,” he said, “ your long experience in 
such things has even suggested to you, sir, that Miss Gwilt might turn 
out to be known to the police?” 

Pedgift Senior’s patience gave way. ‘You have been over ten 
minutes in this room,” he broke out; ‘can you, or can you not, tell me in 
plain English what you want ?” 

In plain English—with the passion that had transformed him, the 
passion which (in Miss Gwilt’s own words) had made a man of him, 
burning in his haggard cheeks—Mr. Bashwood met the challenge, and 
faced the lawyer (as the worried sheep faces the dog) on his own ground. 

“T wish to say, sir,” he answered, “that your opinion in this matter 
is my opinion too. I believe there is something wrong in Miss Gwilt’s 
past life, which she keeps concealed from everybody—and I want to be 
the man who knows it.” 

Pedgift Senior saw his chance, and instantly reverted to the question 
that he had postponed. “ Why?” he asked for the second time. 

For the second time, Mr. Bashwood hesitated. Could he acknowledge 
that he had been mad enough to love her, and mean enough to be a spy 
for her? Could he say, She has deceived me from the first, and she has 
deserted me now her object is served. After robbing me of my happiness, 
robbing me of my honour, robbing me of my last hope left in life, she has 
gone from me for ever, and left me nothing but my old man’s longing, slow 
and sly, and strong and changeless, for revenge. Revenge that I may 
have, if I can poison her success by dragging her frailties into the public 
view. Revenge that I will buy (for what is gold or what is life to me ?) 
with the last farthing of my hoarded money and the last drop of my 
stagnant blpod. Could he say that to the man who sat waiting for his 
answer? No: he could only crush it down and be silent. 

The lawyer’s expression began to harden once more. 

“One of us must speak out,” he said; “and, as you evidently 
won't, I will. I can only account for this extraordinary anxiety of yours 
to make yourself acquainted with Miss Gwilt’s secrets, in one of two 
ways. Your motive is either an excessively mean one (no offence, 
Bashwood, I am only putting the case), or an excessively generous one. 
After my experience of your honest character and your creditable 
conduct, it is only your due that I should absolve you at once of the 
mean motive. I believe you are as incapable as I am—I can say no 
more—of turning to mercenary account any discoveries you might make 
to Miss Gwilt’s prejudice in Miss Gwilt’s past life. Shall I go on any 
further? or would you prefer, on second thoughts, opening your mind 
frankly to me of your own accord ?” 

“ T should prefer not interrupting you, sir,” said Mr. Bashwood. 
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* As you please,” pursued Pedgift Senior. ‘“ Having absolved you of 
the mean motive, I come to the generous motive next. It is possible that 
you are an unusually grateful man; and it is certain that Mr. Armadale 
has been remarkably kind to you. After employing you under Mr. 
Midwinter, in the steward’s office, he has had confidence enough in your 
honesty and your capacity, now his friend has left him, to put his 
business entirely and unreservedly in your hands. It’s not in my 
experience of human nature—but it may be possible nevertheless—that 
you are so gratefully sensible of that confidence, and so gratefully 
interested in your employer's welfare, that you can’t see lrim, in his 
friendless position, going straight to his own disgrace and ruin, without 
making an effort to save him. To put it in two words. Is it your 
idea that Mr. Armadale might be prevented from marrying Miss Gwilt, 
if he could be informed in time of her real character? And do you 
wish to be the man who opens his eyes to the truth? If that is 
the case 

He stopped in astonishment. Acting under some uncontrollable 
impulse, Mr. Bashwood had started to his feet. He stood, with his 
withcred face lit up by a sudden irradiation from within, which made him 
look younger than his age by a good twenty years—he stood, gasping for 
breath enough to speak, and gesticulated entreatingly at the lawyer with 
both hands. 

“Say it again, sir!” he burst out eagerly ; recovering his breath, 
before Pedgift Senior had recovered his surprise. ‘‘ The question about 
Mr. Armadale, sir!—only once more !—only once more, Mr. Pedgift, 
please !” : 

With his practised observation closely and distrustfully at work on 
Mr. Bashwood’s face, Pedgift Senior motioned to him to sit down again, 
and put the question for the second time. 

“Do I think,” said Mr. Bashwood, repeating the sense, but not the 
words of the question, “ that Mr. Armadale might be parted- from Miss 
Gwilt, if she could be shown to him as she really is? Yes, sir! And do 
I wish to be the man who does it? Yes, sir! yes, sir!! yes, sir!!!” 

“It’s rather strange,” remarked the lawyer, looking at him more and 
more distrustfully, “that you should be so violently agitated, simply 
because my question happens to have hit the mark.” 

The question happened to have hit amark which Pedgift little dreamed 
of. It had released Mr. Bashwood’s mind in an instant, from the dead 
pressure of his one dominant idea of revenge, and had shown him a 
purpose to be achieved by the discovery of Miss Gwilt’s secrets, which had 
never occurred to him till that moment. The marriage which he had 
blindly regarded as inevitable, was a marriage that might be stopped 
—not in Allan’s interests, but in his own—and the woman whom 
he believed that he had lost, might yet, in spite of circumstances, 
be a woman won! His brain whirled as he thought of it. His own 
roused resolution almost daunted him, by its terrible incongruity with 
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ali the familiar habits of his mind, and all the customary proceedin 
of his life. 

Finding his last remark unanswered, Pedgift Senior considered a little, 
before he said anything more. 

“One thing is clear,” reasoned the lawyer with himself. “ His true 
motive in this matter, is a motive which he is afraid to avow. My ques- 
tion evidently offered him a chance of misleading me, and he has accepted 
it on the spot. That’s enough for me. If I was Mr. Armadale’s lawyer, 
the mystery might be worth investigating. As things are, it’s no inte- 
rest of mine to hunt Mr. Bashwcod from one lie to another, till I run 
him to earth at last. I have nothing whatever to do with it; and I shall 
leave him free to follow his own roundabout courses, in his own round- 
about way.” Having arrived at that conclusion, Pedgift Senior pushed 
back his chair, and rose briskly to terminate the interview. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Bashwood,” he began. “ The subject of our 
conversation is a subject exhausted, so far as I am concerned. I have 
only a few last words to say, and it’s a habit of mine, as you know, to 
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say my last words on my legs. Whatever else I may be in the dark 
about, I have made one discovery, at any rate. I have found out what you 
really want with me—at last! You want me to help you.” 

“ If you would be so very, very kind, sir?” stammered Mr. Bashwood. 
“If you would only give me the great advantage of your opinion and 
advice——? 

“Wait a bit, Bashwood. We will separate those two things if you 
please. A lawyer may offer an opinion like any other man; but when a 
lawyer gives his advice—by the Lord Harry, sir, it’s Professional! You're 
welcome to my opinion in this matter; I have disguised it from nobody. 
I believe there have been events in Miss Gwilt’s career, which (if they 
could be discovered) would even make Mr. Armadale, infatuated as he is, 
afraid to marry her—supposing, of course, that he really is going to marry 
her; for though the appearances are in favour of it so far, it is only an 
assumption after all. As to the mode of proceeding by which the blots on 
this woman’s character might or might not be brought to light in time 
—she may be married by licence in a fortnight if she likes—that is a 
branch of the question on which I positively decline to enter. It implies 
speaking in my character as a lawyer, and giving you, what I decline 
positively to give you, my professional advice.” 

“Oh, sir, don’t say that!” pleaded Mr. Bashwood. ‘“ Don’t deny me 
the great favour, the inestimable advantage of your advice! I have such 
a poor head, Mr. Pedgift! I am so old and so slow, sir, and I get so 
sadly startled and worried when I’m thrown out of my ordinary ways. 
It's quite natural you should be a little impatient with me for taking up 
your time—I know that time is money, toa clever man like you. Would 
you excuse me—would you please excuse me, if I venture to say that I 
have saved a little something, a few pounds, sir; and being quite lonely, 
with nobody dependent on me, I’m sure I may spend my savings as I please ?” 
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Blind to every consideration but the one consideration of propitiating 
Mr. Pedgift, he took out a dingy, ragged old pocket-book, and tried, with 
trembling fingers, to open it on the lawyer's table. 

“ Put your pocket-book back directly,” said Pedgift Senior. “ Richer 
men than you have tried that argument with me, and have found that there 
is such a thing (off the stage) as a lawyer who is not to be bribed. I will 
have nothing to do with the case, under existing circumstances. If you 
want to know why, I beg to inform you that Miss Gwilt ceased to 
be professionally interesting to me on the day when I ceased to be 
Mr. Armadale’s lawyer. I may have other reasons besides, which I don’t 
think it necessary to mention. The reason already given is explicit 
enough. Go your own way, and take your responsibility on your own 
shoulders. You may venture within reach of Miss Gwilt’s claws, and 
come out again without being scratched. ‘Time will show. In the mean- 
while, I wish you good-morning—and I own, to my shame, that I never 
knew till to-day what a hero you were.” 

This time, Mr. Bashwood felt the sting. Without another word of 
expostulation or entreaty, without even saying ‘‘ Good-morning ” on his 
side, he walked to the door, opened it softly, and left the room. 

The parting look in his face, and the sudden silence that had fallen on 
him, were not lost on Pedgift Senior. ‘ Bashwood will end badly,” said 
the lawyer, shuffling his papers, and returning impenetrably to his inter- 
rupted work. 


The change in Mr. Bashwood’s face and manner to something dogged 
and self-contained, was so startlingly uncharacteristic of him, that it even 
forced itself on the notice of Pedgift Junior and the clerks, as he passed 
through the outer office. Accustomed to make the old man their butt, 
they took a boisterously comic view of the marked alteration in him. 
Deaf to the merciless raillery with which he was assailed on all sides, he 
stopped opposite young Pedgift; and looking him attentively in the face, 
said, in a quiet absent manner, like a man thinking aloud, “I wonder 
whether you would help me?” 

“‘ Open an account instantly,” said Pedgift Junior to the clerks, “in 
the name of Mr. Bashwood. Place a chair for Mr. Bashwood, with a foot- 
stool close by, in case he wantsit. Supply me with a quire of extra double- 
wove satin paper, and a gross of picked quills to take notes of Mr. Bash- 
wood's case; and inform my father instantly that I am going to leave 
him and set up in business for myself, on the strength of Mr. Bash- 
wood’s patronage. Take a seat, sir, pray take a seat, and express your 
celings freely.” 

Still impenetrably deaf to the raillery of which he was the object, 
Mr. Bashwood waited until Pedgift Junior had exhausted himself, and then 
turned quietly away. 

“T ought to have known better,” he said, in the same absent manner as 
before. “Ife is his father’s son all over—he would make game of me 
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on ny deathbed.” He paused a moment at the door, mechanically brushing 
his hat with his hand, and went out into the street. 

The bright sunshine dazzled his eyes, the passing vehicles and foot- 
passengers startled and bewildered him, We shrank into a by-street, and 
put his hand over his eyes. “I'd better go home,” he thought, “ and shut 
myself up, and think about it in my own room,” 

His lodging was in a small house, in the poor quarter of the town. 
Ife let himself in with his key, and stole softly upstairs. ‘The one little 
room he possessed met him cruelly, look round it where he might, with 
silent memorials of Miss Gwilt. On the chimney-piece were the flowers she 
had given him at various times, all withered long since, and all preserved 
on a little china pedestal, protected by a glass shade. On the wall hung 
a wretched coloured print of a woman, which he had caused to be nicely 
framed and glazed, because there was a look in it that reminded him of 
her face. In his clumsy old mahogany writing-desk were the few 
letters, brief and peremptory, which she had written to him at the time 
when he was watching and listening meanly at Thorpe-Ambrose to please 
her. And when, turning his back on these, he sat down wearily on his 
sofa-bedstead—there, hanging over one end of it, was the gaudy cravat 
of blue satin, which he had bought because she had told him she liked 
bright colours, and which he had never yet had the courage to wear, though 
he had taken it out morning after morning with the resolution to put it 
on! Habitually quiet in his actions, habitually restrained in his lan- 
guage, he now seized the cravat as if it was a living thing that could feel, 
and flung it to the other end of the room with an oath. 

The time passed; and still, though his resolution to stand between 
Miss Gwilt and her marriage remained unbroken, he was as far as ever 
from discovering the means which might lead him to his end. The more 
he thought and thought of it, the darker and the darker his course in the 
future looked to him. 

He rose again, as wearily as he had sat down, and went to his cup- 
board. “I’m feverish and thirsty,” he said; “a cup of tea may help 
me.” He opened his canister, and measured out his small allowance of 
tea, less carefully than usual. “Even my own hands won't serve me 
to-day !” he thought, as he scraped together the few grains of tea that he 
had spilt, and put them carefully back in the canister. 

In that fine summer weather, the one fire in the house was the kitchen- 
fire. He went downstairs for the boiling water, with his teapot in his 
hand. 

Nobody but the landlady was in the kitchen. She was one of the 
many English matrons whose path through this world is a path of thorns ; 
and who take a dismal pleasure, whenever the opportunity is afforded 
them, in inspecting the scratched and bleeding feet of other people in 
a like condition with themselves. Her one vice was of the lighter sort— 
the vice of curiosity; and among the many counterbalancing virtues she 
possessed, was the virtue of greatly respecting Mr. Bashwood, as a lodger 
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whose rent was regularly paid, and whose ways were always quiet and 
civil from one year’s end to another. 

“ What did you please to want, sir?” asked the landlady. “ Boiling 
water, is it? Did you ever know tle water boil, Mr. Bashwood, when 
you wanted it? Did you ever sce a sulkier fire than that? I'll put a 
stick or two in, if you'll wait a little, and give me the chance. Dear, 
dear me, you'll excuse my mentioning it, sir, but how poorly you do look 
to-day!” 

The strain on Mr. Bashwood's mind was beginning to tell. Some- 
thing of the helplessness which he had shown at the station, appeared 
again ia his face and manner as he put his teapot on the kitchen-table, 
and sat down. 

“I’m in trouble, ma’am,” he said quictly; “and I find trouble gets 
harder to bear than it used to be.” 

“ Ah, you may well say that!” groaned the landlady. “ J’m ready for 
the undertaker, Mr. Bashwood, when my time comes, whatever you may 
be. You're too lonely, sir. When you're in trouble it’s some help— 
though not much—to shift a share of it off on another person’s shoulders. 
If your good lady had only been alive now, sir, what a comfort you would 
have found her, wouldn’t you?” 

A momentary spasm of pain passed across Mr. Bashwood’s face. The 
landlady had ignorantly recalled him to the misfortunes of his married life. 
IIe had been long since forced to quiet her curiosity about his family 
affairs, by telling her that he was a widower, and that his domestic cireum- 
stances had not been happy ones; but he had taken her no further into 
his confidence than this. The sad story which he had related to Mid- 
winter, of his drunken wife who had ended her miserable life in a lunatic 
asylum, was a stery which he had shrunk from confiding to the talka- 
tive woman, who would have confided it in her turn to every one else in 
the house. 

“ What I always say to my husband, when he’s low, sir,” pursued the 
landlady, intent on the kettle, “is, ‘ What would you do now, Sam, with- 
out Me?’ When his temper don’t get the better of him (it will boil 
directly, Mr. Bashwood), he says, ‘ Elizabeth, I could do nothing.” When 
his temper does get the better of him, he says, ‘I should try the public- 
house, missus; and I'll try it now.’ Ah, I’ve got my troubles!) A man 
with grown-up sons and daughters, tippling in a public-house! I don’t 
call to mind, Mr. Bashwood, whether you ever had any sons and daugh- 
ters? And yet, now I think of it, I seem to fancy you said yes, you had. 
Daughters, sir, weren’t they ?—and, ah, dear! dear! to be sure! all dead.” 

“T had one daughter, ma’am,” said Mr. Bashwood, patiently —“ Only 
cne, who died before she was a year old.” 

“Only one!” repeated the sympathising landlady. “It’s as near 
boiling as it ever will be, sir; give me the teapot. Only one! Ah, it 
comes heavier (don’t it?) when it’s an only child? You said it was an 
only child, I think, didn’t you, sir?” 
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For a moment, Mr. Bashwood looked at the woman with vacant eyes, 
and without attempting to answer her. After ignorantly recalling the 
memory of the wife who had disgraced him, she was now, as ignorantly, 
forcing him back on the miserable remembrance of the son who had 
ruined and deserted him. For the first time, since he had told his story 
to Midwinter, at their introductory interview in the great house, his 
mind reverted once more to the bitter disappointment and disaster of the 
past. Again, he thought of the bygone days, when he had become 
security for his son, and when that son’s dishonesty had forced him to sell 
everything he possessed, to pay the forfeit that was exacted when the 
forfeit was due. “I have a son, ma’am,” he said, becoming conscious that 
the landlady was looking at him in mute and melancholy surprise. “I 
did my best to help him forward in the world, and he has behaved very 
badly to me.” 

“Did he now?” rejoined the landlady, with an appearance of the 
greatest interest. ‘“ Behaved badly to you—almost broke your heart, 
didn’t he? Ah, it will come home to him, sooner or later. Don’t you 
fear! Honour your father and mother, wasn’t put on Moses’s tables of 
stone for nothing, Mr. Bashwood. Where may he be, and what is he 
doing now, sir?” 

The question was in effect almost the same as the question which 
Midwinter had put when the circumstances had been described to him. 
As Mr. Bashwood had answered it on the former occasion, so (in nearly 
the same words) he answered it now. 

“My son is in London, ma’am, for all I know to the contrary. He 
was employed, when I last heard of him, in no very creditable way, at the 
Private Inquiry Office i 

At those words, he suddenly checked himself. His face flushed, his 
eyes brightened; he pushed away the cup which had just been filled for 
him, and rose from his seat. The landlady started back a step. There 
was something in her lodger’s face that she had never seen in it before. 

“JT hope I’ve not offended you, sir,” said the woman, recovering her 
self-possession, and looking a little too ready to take offence on her side, 
at a moment’s notice. 

“Far from it, ma’am, far from it!” he rejoined in a strangely eager, 
hurried way. “I have just remembered something—something very im- 
portant. I must go upstairs—it’s a letter, a letter, aletter. I'll come back 
tomy tea, ma’am. I beg your pardon, I’m much obliged to you, you’ve 
been very kind—TI'll say good-by, if you’ll allow me, for the present.” To 
the landlady’s amazement, he cordially shook hands with her, and made 
for the door, leaving tea and teapot to take care of themselves. 

The moment he reached his own room, he locked himself in. Fora 
little while he stood holding by the chimney-piece, waiting to recover his 
breath. The moment he could move again, he opened his writing-desk 
on the table. “That for you, Mr. Pedgift and Son!” he said, with a 
snap of his fingers as he sat down. “I’ve gota son too!” 
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There was a knock at the door—a knock, soft, considerate, and con- 
fidential. The anxious landlady wished to know whether Mr. Bashwood 
was ill, and begged to intimate for the second time, that she earnestly 
trusted she had given him no offence. 

“No! no!” he called through the door, “I’m quite well—I’m 
writing, ma’am, I’m writing—please to excuse me. She’s a good 
woman; she’s an excellent woman,” he thought when the landlady 
had retired. “I'll make her a little present. My mind’s so unsettled, 
I might never have thought of it but for her. Oh, if my boy is 
at the office still! Oh, if I can only write a letter that will make him 
pity me!” 

He took up his pen, and sat thinking anxiously, thinking long, before 
he touched the paper. Slowly, with many patient pauses to think and 
think again, and with more than ordinary care to make his writing 
legible, he traced these lines :— 


*“ My pear JaMes,—You will be surprised, I am afi \id, to see my hand- 
writing. Pray don’t suppose I am going to ask you for money, or to 
reproach you for having sold me out of house and home when you forfeited 
your security, and I had to pay. I am willing, and anxious, to let bygones 
be bygones, and to forget the past. 

“It is in your power (if you are still at the Private Inquiry Office) to 
do me a great service. I am in sore anxiety and trouble, on the subject of 
a person in whom I am interested. The person isa lady. Please don’t 
make game of me for confessing this, if you can help it. If you knew 
what I am now suffering, I think you would be more inclined to pity than 
to make game of me. 

“ I would enter into particulars, only I know your quick temper, and 
I fear exhausting your patience. Perhaps, it may be enough to say, that 
I have reason to believe the lady’s past life has not been a very creditable 
one, and that I am interested—more interested than words can tell—in 
finding out what her life has really been, and in making the discovery 
within a fortnight from the present time. 

“ Though I know very little about the ways of business in an office 
like yours, I can understand that, without first having the lady’s present 
address, nothing can be done to help me. Unfortunately, I am not yet 
acquainted with her present address, I only know that she went to town 
to-day, accompanied by a gentleman, in whose employment I now am, 
and who (as I believe) will be likely to write to me for money before many 
days more are over his head. 

“Ts this circumstance of a nature to help us? Iventure to say ‘us,’ 
because I count already, my dear boy, on your kind assistance and 
advice. Don’t let money stand between us—I have saved a little some- 
thing, and it is all freely at your disposal. Pray, pray write to me by 
return of post! If you will only try your best to end the dreadful sus- 
pense under which I am now suffering, you will atone for all the grief 
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and disappointment you caused me in times that are past, and you will 
confer an obligation that he will never forget, on, 
“ Your affectionate Father, 
“ Fet1x Basnwoop.” 


After waiting a little, to dry his eyes, Mr. Bashwood added the date 
and address, and directed the letter to his son, at “ The Private Inquiry 
Office, Shadyside Place, London.” That done, he went out at once, and 
posted his letter with his own hands. It was then Monday ; and, if the 
answer was sent by return of post, the answer would be received on 
Wednesday morning. 

The interval day, the Tuesday, was passed by Mr. Bashwood in the 
steward’s office at the great house. Ife had a double motive for absorbing 
himself as deeply as might be in the various occupations connected with 
the management of the estate. In the first place, employment helped him 
to control the devouring impatience with which he looked for the coming 
of the next day. In the second place, the more forward he was with the 
business of the office, the more free he would be to join his son in London, 
without attracting suspicion to himself by openly neglecting the interests 
placed under his charge. 

Towards the Tuesday afternoon, vague rumours of something wrong 
at the cottage, found their way (through Major Milroy’s servants) to the 
servants at the great house, and attempted ineffectually through this 
latter channel to engage the attention of Mr. Bashwood, impenetrably 
fixed on other things. The major and Miss Neelie had been shut up 
together in mysterious conference; and Miss Neelie’s appearance after the 
close of the interview, plainly showed that she had been crying. This 
had happened on the Monday afternoon; and on the next day (that 
present Tuesday) the major had startled the household by announcing 
briefly that his daughter wanted a change to the air of the sea-side, and 
that he proposed taking her himself, by the next train, to Lowestoft. The 
two had gone away together, both very serious and silent, but both, 
apparently, very good friends, for all that. Opinions at the great house 
attributed this domestic revolution to the reports current on the subject 
of Allan and Miss Gwilt. Opinions at the cottage rejected that solution 
of the difficulty, on practical grounds. Miss Neelie had remained inacces- 
sibly shut up in her own room, from the Monday afternoon to the Tuesday 
morning when her father took her away. The major, during the same 
interval, had not been outside the door, and had spoken to nobody. And 
Mrs. Milroy, at the first attempt of her new attendant to inform her of 
the prevailing scandal in the town, had sealed the servant's lips by flying 
into one of her terrible passions, the instant Miss Gwilt’s name was men- 
tioned, Something must have happened, of course, to take Major Milroy 
and his daughter so suddenly from home—but that something was cer- 
tainly not Mr. Armadale’s scandalous elopement, in broad daylight, with 
Miss Gwilt. 

6—2 
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The afternoon passed, and the evening passed, and no other event 
happened but the purely private and personal event which had taken 
place at the cottage. Nothing occurred (for nothing in the nature of 
things could occur) to dissipate the delusion on which Miss Gwilt had 
counted — the delusion which all Thorpe-Ambrose now shared with 
Mr. Bashwood, that she had gone privately to London with Allan, in the 
character of Allan’s future wife. 

On the Wednesday morning, the postman, entering the street in which 
Mr. Bashwood lived, was encountered by Mr. Bashwood himself, so eager 
to know if there was a letter for him, that he had come out without his 
hat. There was a letter for him—the letter that he longed for from his 
vagabond son. 

These were the terms, in which Bashwood the younger answered his 
father’s supplication for help—after having previously ruined his father’s 
prospects for life :— 


“ Shadyside Place, Tuesday, July 29. 
“ My pear Dap,—We have some little practice in dealing with mysteries 
at this office; but the mystery of your letter beats me altogether. Are 
you speculating on the interesting hidden frailties of some charming 
woman? Or, after your experience of matrimony, are you actually going 
to give me a stepmother at this time of day? Whichever it is, upon my 
life your letter interests me. 

“T am not joking, mind,—though the temptation is not an easy one to 
resist. On the contrary, I have given you a quarter of an hour of my 
valuable time already. The place you date from sounded somehow 
familiar to me. I referred back to the memorandum book, and found that 
I was sent down to Thorpe-Ambrose to make private inquiries not very 
long since. My employer was a lively old lady, who was too sly to give us 
her right name and address. Asa matter of course, we set to work at 
once, and found out who she was. Her name is Mrs. Oldershaw—and if 
you think of her for my stepmother, I strongly recommend you to think 
again before you make her Mrs. Bashwood. 

“Tf it is not Mrs. Oldershary, then all I can do, so far, is to tell you 
how you may find out the unknuwn lady’s address. Come to town your- 
self, as soon as you get the letter you expect from-the gentleman who has 
gone away with her (I hope he is not a handsome young man, for your 
sake); and call here. I will send somebody to help you in watching his 
hotel or lodging; and if he communicates with the lady, or the lady with 
him, you may consider her address discovered from that moment. Once 
let me identify her, and know where she is,—and you shall see all her 
charming little secrets as plainly as you see the paper on which your 
affectionate son is now writing to you 

“A word more about the terms. Iam as willing as you are to be 
friends again; but, though I own you were out of pocket by me once, 
I can’t afford to be out of pocket by you. It must be understood that 
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you are answerable for all the expenses of the inquiry. We may have to 
employ some of the women attached to this office, if your lady is too wide- 
awake, or too nice-looking, to be dealt with by a man. There will be 
cab-hire, and postage-stamps—admissions to public amusements, if she is 
inclined that way—shillings for pew-openers, if she is serious, and takes 
our people into churches to hear popular preachers, and soon. My own 
professional services you shall have gratis; but I can’t lose by you as well. 
Only remember that—and you shall have your way. Bygones shall be 
bygones, and we will forget the past. 
“ Your affectionate Son, 
“James Baskwoop.” 


In the ecstasy of seeing help placed at last within his reach, the father 
put the son’s atrocious letter to his lips. “ My good boy!” he murmured 
tenderly. ‘ My dear, good boy !” 

He put the letter down, and fell into a new train of thought. The 
next question to face was the serious question of time. Mr. Pedgift had 
told him Miss Gwilt might be married in a fortnight. One day of the 
fourteen had passed already, and another was passing. He beat his hand 
impatiently on the table at his side, wondering how soon the want of 
money would force Allan to write to him from London. “ To-morrow?” 
he asked himself. “Or next day?” 

The morrow passed; and nothing happened. The next day came— 
and the letter arrived! It was on business, as he had anticipated; it asked 
for money, as he had anticipated—and there, at the end of it, in a post- 
script, was the address added, concluding with the words, “ You may count 
on my staying here till further notice.” , 

He gave one deep gasp of relief; and instantly busied himself—though 
there were nearly two hours to spare before the train started for London 
—in packing his bag. The last thing he put in was his blue satin cravat. 
“ She likes bright colours,” he said, “and she may see me in it yet !” 
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An Austyalian’s Impressions of England. 


Oe 


Ir is always interesting and often very useful to English readers to hear 
the opinions of intelligent foreigners with regard to their country and 
their society ; and perhaps the first impressions of an Australian colonist, 
after twenty-five years’ absence from Britain, may be worth a little atten- 
tion. Those who, like myself, have left a provincial part of the mother- 
country when very young, and have growa up at the antipodes, must 
have as few preconceived ideas about England as any foreigner. Our 
knowledge has been hitherto derived from books and newspapers, or from 
conversations with new-comers or friends who have been on a visit to 
England, and is necessarily very incomplete; but at the same time we 
are of the old stock, born in Britain, and with a love and reverence for it 
greater than any American can possibly have. No spirit of rivalry or 
antagonism has ever arisen in any of the Australian colonies to prevent 
us from taking the kindliest view of the mother-country. Although our 
political institutions are different, and our social distinctions less marked, 
we are still emphatically English; and it will take several generations 
before we can have a distinct national character of our own. 

It may be asked what there can be to strike us as new or strange if 
we are so English in character? The character may be the same, but the 
circumstances are so different under which we have grown up, that we 
cannot help being surprised at much that we see and hear. In our case, 
we have an enormous territory sparsely peopled by an agricultural, 
pastoral, and mining population, with here and there a town or city built 
on the sea-coast for the sake of imports and exports, and here and there a 
township close to a gold field or a copper mine; and in the other case 
you have a small country dotted over with large and populous towns, 
connected together by a network of railways, and crowded with industrious 
workmen. With us we only produce the raw material, and all our efforts 
are directed towards producing it with the smallest amount of labour. 
With you all invention is on the stretch to make as much out of the raw 
material as possible, by labour and by machinery. In England all land 
is private property, and is in few hands, In Australia a great proportion 
of the land is unappropriated, and held by Government in trust for the 
people; and those portions of it which are sold are in many hands, and 
often transferred. In England you have enormous wealth side by side with 
great want. In Australia labour and the rewards of labour are more 
equally divided. With you the suffrage is limited, with us it is all but 
universal. Here you havea State church and many Dissenters ; in Australia, 
or at least in that part of Australia in which I have grown up, there is 
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no endowment whatever given by the State to any religious denomination. 
Our climate is hot and dry, with no winter snows and no summer rains; 
our vegetation is different, our landscape scenery is different. So that, 
I think, it must be acknowledged that however English in character and 
fecling a colonist may be, he is likely to see much that will strike him as 
new when he visits England virtually for the first time in his life. 

And the first thing that strikes him forcibly is the magnitude of the 
towns and cities, especially the enormous extent and population of London 
—not the first day or the second, but after living in it for a week or two, 
and seeing the miles of streets closely built and crowded with people in 
every direction. He, accustomed to think a great deal about the carriage 
of goods and about road difficulties, can scarcely conceive how such masses 
of people can possibly obtain their daily supplies of food and fuel, even by 
the bewildering number of railways that radiate from the great metropolis. 
He sees little signs of manufactures, and he wonders how these millions 
can get a living. Do they live off each other, or .off the country in 
general? Do foreigners, colonists, and provincials all flock to London to 
be fleeced, that the city population may be supported? He feels as if 
England must be small indeed, to necessitate men to leave the healthful, 
breezy country, to crowd into the streets and courts and alleys of London, 
Manchester, Birmingliam, and Glasgow. The contrast between the wealth 
and the poverty of England strikes him with a strange feeling of awe 
when he compares the hideous slums of London with the miles of streets 
in which no one can live on an income of less than a thousand, two 
thousand, five thousand pounds a year; or when, “in the season,” he 
contrasts the splendid equipages, the beautiful horses, the liveried ser- 
vants, the perfectly appointed equestrians, the idle gentlemen, and the 
handsome and elegantly-dressed ladies in Hyde Park, with the ragged 
beggars whom he meets at every street-corner. And yet, painful as this 
is, how pleasant to an Australian home on a visit is London and London 
society. For the first time in his life he is at leisure to see everything and 
to enjoy everything; and for the first time in his life he finds other people 
who are as idle as himself, and with whom he can visit or travel, or merely 
saunter about London. It is only in London that one can find company 
in idleness or pleasure-seeking. In all the great manufacturing towns life 
is as busy and rather more anxious than it is in Australia or the United 
States ; and in small provincial towns there is too much exclusiveness for 
Australians to penetrate into society when on a short visit. 

The great beauty of the English landscape, its undulations, its soft- 
ness, its wonderful variety of mountain, wood, and shore, impresses most 
favourably a visitor from our far south land, Its perpetual verdure 
contrasts with our pastures scorched up for many summer months. The 
exquisite changes in the tints of the foliage of your fcrest-trees—irom those 
of spring, when the young leaves are ‘‘some very red, and some a glad 
light green,” as your oldest descriptive poet expresses it, to the luxuriant 
greenery of summer, and then to the mellow and russet tints of autumn— 
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are always full of interest to eyes long accustomed to evergreen trees, 
almost all of one genus, with long narrow pointed leaves. We have, 
nevertheless, many very handsome trees, and I think the first im- 
pression we have of your English trees is, that they are very small 
compared with ours; and if we land, as I did, in the end of winter, the 
leaflessness is painfully cheerless. They also strike us as different from 
ours in having been planted and cared for by the hand of man, for our 
forest-trees do not shoot up straight to the light, or throw out their 
branches symmetrically, as yours do; but as we watch the development of 
the first bud into the tender leaf and the full foliage and the autumn 
decay, these varieties seem to compensate for the months in which there is 
not a leaf on the trees. The variety of foliage, too, in the beech, the 
oak, the elm, the ash, the pine, the birch, the chestnut, the lime, and the 
various firs and pines, makes us desire that we could add as many 
varieties to our gum-trees and wattles, and our stringy-bark forests. 
Although no country of equal extent has such a variety of natural 
scenery as Great Britain, had she trusted merely to her indigenous trees, 
the landscape of to-day would have much less beauty, and the gardens 
would have shown avery different list of fruit-trees. We Australians have 
imported and cultivated, with even greater success than in Europe, the 
vine, the orange, the peach, nectarine, plum, apricot, apple and pear, the 
fig, the almond, the olive, the loquat, the mulberry, and the cherry-tree, 
and under certain favouring conditions, we can grow the strawberry, the 
raspberry, and the English currant; so that though nature gives us scarcely 
one edible fruit in all the vast island of Australia, it is the very paradise 
of fruit through the cultivation of what we can import. And I hope that 
we shall add your forest-trees to ours with as much success. 

To our eyes, accustomed to great stretches of plain and great ranges of 
hills, the undulations, the valleys, the small mountain ranges, the narrow 
belts of trees planted for shelter, or by way of ornament, the green hedge- 
rows interspersed with occasional trees, the beauty of the numerous 
rivers and of their banks, the great extent of sea-shore, with all the 
various aspects of the coast—sandy, shingly, or rocky, and often green to 
the water's edge, give us constant and great enjoyment. Above all 
things, we admire your rivers, your lakes, and your mountain streams. 
Even the recent exceptionally hot and dry summer is moist compared 
to what I have been accustomed to; and it is a curious coincidence 
that the last Australian summer has been the longest and the driest 
known for very many years. Engaged in a perpetual warfare with 
the dryness of our climate, with a long summer, frequently rainless for 
many months together even in our most favoured districts, and in the 
interior sometimes rainless for eighteen months at a time, and with our 
water-courses often quite dried up in summer, and our rivers frequently 
lost in sandy plains before reaching the sea, we turn to your perennial 
streams with an admiration you can scarcely understand. In all land- 
scapes, whether on canvas or in nature, we prefer those where there is 
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fresh water to be seen. The sense of utility intensifies the sense of 
beauty. 

But, on the other hand, the careful cultivation of Britain, the utiliza- 
tion of every little bit of land (even the narrow ridges on the sides of the 
railways), the rarity of commons or waste land, gives us a painful impres- 
sion. We feel cribbed and cabined and confined. Colonial children rarely 
like England; they do not like every place to be private property not to be 
trespassed over. There is no doubt that the concentration of all the 
landed property in the kingdom into few hands, appears a much greater 
evil to those who have grown up in such a country as Australia than to 
those who have all their lives seen nothing else. Although I am not so 
much of a Radical as to suggest a division of property, I must say that I 
think every facility should be given to the transfer of land, and that 
some step should be taken to prevent the inheritance of colossal fortunes. 
In no country should there be any limit placed to what a man may 
acquire by industry and abstinence, but as to what he may inherit, I think 
a line may be drawn. Is it really for the benefit of a country, or for the 
good of the individual, that a fortune of two or three millions should be 
left to one man, or even to two or three ? 

In your England an agricultural labourer, working from the earliest 
days, when he is worth sixpence a week to frighten the crows, till he is 
worn out at sixty, earnsin all his life about 800/., or at the utmost, 1,000/. 
This is the money-worth of his life’s work. There are proprietors and 
millionnaires who have as much as that for every day of their lives without 
doing anything in the world for it, or, at least, without needing to do any- 
thing. No doubt, under such a system, England has grown up a very 
great country ; science and art and invention and literature have all been 
encouraged, but the question arises, would it not have been a greater 
country and a happier country if there had not been such an enormous 
disparity of conditions ? 

This state of things cannot but strike a colonist more forcibly than it 
strikes a foreigner, for most Europeans have grown up under a similar 
system, and in many old countries the contrast between the two ends of 
society is as marked asin England. The wealth of England is certainly 
a surprising thing to any stranger ; but I believe that continental visitors 
are most impressed with the great numbers and great importance of the 
middle class,—those with incomes of between five hundred and fifteen hun- 
dred a year, while we are most surprised at the large landed proprietors and 
the commercial millionnaires. The middle class, and especially the “upper 
middle” class, is a most valuable element in the population; all the more so 
because it is a fluctuating element, a class which it is comparatively easy 
to rise to or to fall from. There are very few landed estates of that value 
in England, and that small number is on the decrease, so that the income I 
speak of is derived generally from business or from stock or funded property, 
which is easily transferred. When such an income comes to be divided 
amongst a man’s family, they must either work to supplement it, or fall 
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in social position and let others rise. If it is derived from a salary, of 
course it stops with a man’s life, and unless the family have a business or 
a salary of their own they must fall. This is and will be the position of 
all our upper classes in Australia, for though there is no hindrance to 
making wills in any way, neither law nor custom favours the rights of 
primogeniture either for land or for personal property, and land is as 
easily transferred as Bank stock. We are likely to have few large 
fortunes and many moderate ones, and it is to be hoped that the. labouring 
classes will, in the earlier days of the colonies, become habituated to 
a standard of comfort that they will not willingly fall from. I should 
be sorry to see the working man and his family worse fed, worse clothed, 
or worse lodged than he is at present in Australia, and I should hope that 
the opportunities of rising from his class will continue to be as frequent 
as now, and be a permanent spur to legitimate ambition—not one chance 
in ten thousand, but something a great deal more attainable than that. 
It is the high rate of profits rather than the high rate of wages that has 
been such a boon to the working classes in our country, for all savings 
could be easily invested in land or in building societies, so as to produce 
from ten to twenty per cent.; so that the inducement to save was much 
greater than here, where savings-banks’ interest is very small, and where 
co-operation is still but imperfectly understood. The thing that astonishes 
us is how working people in Britain can bring up a family and save 
anything for old age, and there is no doubt that to do it they must 
practise a minute economy that is most creditable to them. 

With us, all our ingenuity is directed to the economy of labour ; with 
you, though you certainly do multiply your hands marvellously by the 
employment of machinery in manufactories, in all your rural pursuits the 
efforts of the farmer are directed towards the economy of land. To this end 
he is lavish of labour and of capital. Perhaps in no country in the world 
is there so great an extent of land cultivated with so few hands employed 
in it as in the colony of South Australia, which is the granary of the 
south land. There are four acres under tillage for every man, woman, and 
child in the colony—and not a sixth part of the male population engaged 
in it; making about one adult male for eighty acres of land, The crops 
are what would be called very short, but it is better for us to have half 
crops than to bestow double labour on them; and with the reaping 
machine to take our wheat off the ground, with cheap land, and with 
a market for our surplus grain in the adjoining colonies, the farmer finds 
that an average crop of fourteen bushels per acre pays him very well. 

By-and-by as the world advances, and our population increases, we 
must change our tactics, and bestow more careful cultivation on our land, 
particularly as, though we have great extent of territory, we have 
limitations as to arable land. In the vast interior of Australia there are 
tracts which may feed flocks and herds, with, on the whole, tolerable 
success, but which can never be available for agriculture, for there is no 
certainty of rains. In some seasons the tropical rains from the north 
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extend so far south, and in some seasons the winter rains froin the 
Southern Ocean extend so far north, but in many years Central Australia 
has no rain at all. 

The quantity of enclosed land under pasture in England strikes an 
Australian as enormous, and proves to him, without any reference to 
statistics, that a very large proportion of the grain supplied for feeding 
the people must come from abroad. It is right and natural that it 
should be so. If England is the workshop of the world, if there are 
manufactured for other nations those articles of utility, comfort, and 
luxury which they cannot as well fabricate for themselves, it is a natural 
consequence that these work-people should draw their food from foreign 
countries. Britain has a population far beyond what she can feed, let 
her strain all the resources of scientific agriculture to the utmost. To 
me there appears something perilous in the position. Ido not say that 
my alarm is well grounded, but it is natural for an inhabitant of a great 
food-exporting country to feel so. Observing the intense anxiety felt by 
the inhabitants of the Midland counties about the supplies of coal, and 
hearing the calculations that are often made as to how long it will hold 
out at the present enormous rate of consumption, I could not help con- 
cluding that upon this hinged, in an enormous degree, the present pre- 
eminence of Britain, and that a very large number of the superabundant 
population are in fact living upon this coal, and on what can be made of 
it. Science may probably discover a new heat-generator before the coal 
is worked out, but it is not likely that the new parent of force will be 
so exclusively English as its coal-mines. It may be one in which our 
Australian inferiority is not so marked, and consequently make us more 
favourably situated for manufactures than we are now. This may not 
come till long after our day, but I am so much accustomed to look forward 
a few generations for the future of our own colony, that the old habit clings 
to me; and wherever I turn I see so many instances of the economy of 
Jand, so many proofs of its enormous money-value, so much care taken of 
it, and of all that can be supposed to increase its productive powers, that 
it is impossible for me to overlook that greatest of all distinctions between 
the new country and the old. 

Perhaps nothing on the surface of society strikes a colonist more than 
the number of old people whom he meets. In travelling about in various 
ways, in public gatherings for any purpose, and in general visiting society, 
the number of grey heads is remarkable. It is not because England, as 
compared with Australia, is more conducive to longevity (though I believe 
that will be found to be the case, in a great measure, when our colonies are 
old enough to draw the comparison fairly), but because our colonies as a 
rule were settled and reinforced by young people, and thirty years is 
too short a period for our old people to appear numerous. 

And the next thing that strikes a stranger like myself, who goes a good 
deal about, and visits both his own friends and relatives and colonial 
friends’ friends, is the extraordinary varieties of society he meets with in 
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England. I think on the whole that this is the most remarkable feature 
in England. I do not speak of business life, I believe that is the same all 
over the world; a merchant in London may do more business, but he 
conducts it on the same principle as one in Sydney, or Paris, or New 
York. Shopkeeping is the same thing here as at the antipodes, and the 
learned professions are conducted after the same fashion; but I speak of 
the family life, the social life, the life which men and women lead together 
and which women lead by themselves, and where we see the characters, 
the tastes, and the hobbies that do not come out in the shop, the office, 
or the factory. 

The extent of this variety is rarely seen by foreigners, or by American 
travellers. As a rule, those who are able to write books on England, 
have already attained some celebrity, and in virtue of this, they go from 
one circle where people of literary or scientific eminence associate to another 
of the same sort, and very rarely meet with the average commonplace 
Englishman or Englishwoman, who nevertheless is a most important element 
in the country. They perhaps neglect to describe such of them as they 
do see; they naturally wish to note only what is distinguished and 
uncommon, and their book gains in piquancy while it loses a little in 
absolute fidelity. Then, again, a clever writer is apt to be lionized, and 
treated with apparently frank hospitality, but yet with real reserve. 

But though a colonist of long standing, I have not been long enough 
away to have no home in England, and my relations have not forgotten 
me, so that I have them to visit; and we make a practice of visiting our 
friends’ friends, and will go a good deal out of our way to take a parcel, 
or a message, or a full, true, and particular account of friends long settled 
-in Australia, with children growing up about them, to the loving relatives 
whom they left in the old country. All the reserve which is said to be 
a national characteristic (though I must say I have seen none of it,) melts 
away like snow in sunshine before such an introduction. We get to the 
heart of the family at once. They wish us to see as much as they can 
show us of their daily life, that we may carry back as faithful a picture as 
we bring; and even-their fixed conviction that everything is, and must be, 
better in England than in Australia, makes them more frank. 

You enter one circle, and you are in the heart of that large world 
known as the religious world. You see it in the books on the table, you 
hear it in the conversation ; and the visitors and the engagements of the 
family are all of one class. 

You enter another, and you are in the scientific world. Papa’s spare 
hours are devoted to the prosecution of some branch of science, or some 
invention which is dearer to him than his daily work. Some part, often 
avery large part, of his family sympathizes with him and works with him ; 
and he surrounds himself with those books and men who are congenial 
to his researches. 

You go to another, and find a number of people living for society—in 
town going out four or five nights a week, besides doing a good deal in 
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the way of luncheon-parties and flower-show fétes, and, as a general rule, 
going everywhere to see and to be seen; and in the country, unable to 
exist without the aid of picnics, water parties, croquét parties, and 
volunteer reviews. 

You may next, through a letter of introduction, drop into the very 
heart of all sorts of philanthropic movements, and there you meet with a 
variety of people each with his or her panacea for the existing evils of 
society. One says, Educate the people; another, Wash them and give them 
decent homes; another says, Give votes to the people, and raise them so 
that they will educate and provide for themselves. One works for chil- 
dren, another labours in prisons, a third visits workhouses. Here we see 
a man spending his life, or all of it that he can spare from the earning of 
his own living, in the education of poor children on a principle of his 
own; there a woman giving all her life to the reformation of juvenile 
criminals, and another to the relief and assistance of distressed governesses. 
The more this class of workers do, the more they appear to disclose that 
needs to be done; and one feels doubtful whether such great evils can be 
combated altogether by the noble efforts of so active a body of volunteers, 
and whether a little Government legislation would not enable them to 
work with more benefit to the world. But if anything could tempt me to 
remain in England, it is that I, too, might aid a little in such work. 

The class I speak of now is most antagonistic to that passed last under 
review; they entertain a great mutual contempt of each other. The 
society girls and the society gentlemen despise the active philanthropists 
as being ill-dressed, strong-minded, and most fatiguing ; they are sure 
that they have dreadful quarrels amongst themselves, and that the women 
are, or are to be, all old maids. The philanthropists, on the other hand, 
despise the objectless, frivolous existence, pity the restlessness, and cannot 
even see the prettiness of the fluttering butterflies. And yet they are very 
pretty: their dress costs them more thought than anything else in the 
world, and certainly costs their parents a great deal of money; but it is 
pretty after all. If they quarrel among themselves, which I have no doubt 
they do as much as the strong-minded ladies do, it is a matter of less 
concern to the world in general, and so it is not heard of. 

Your next visit may be to quiet people, who are a world to themselves, 
You see there simple domestic life, and hear nothing about gay parties, or 
science, or politics, or progress, or woman’s rights, or religious movements 
in whatever direction. You would scarcely think that any public events 
took place at all; for though Paterfamilias reads the newspaper, he never 
talks of it. Mamma looks after her servants, who give her a good deal of 
trouble ; the girls do fancy-work, have each a friend—the sweetest girl in 
the world—and are very glad to play a game of croquét with any one; 
and the young men are far more tiresome than the girls, inasmuch as a 
lack of ideas in them is more intolerable in the sex which has had the 
greater advantages. 

Again, you may meet with a circle of people who are devoted to art, 
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who are great admirers of some kinds of poetry, and who have travelled a 
great deal. In such a circle an Australian feels his deficiencies very much. 
He has no picture-galleries at home; he does not know what to admire or 
how to express his admiration, and often makes distressing blunders in the 
pinion he gives. Though he may have taken long bush rides, and made 
narrow escapes from death by thirst or starvation, he has not travelled in 
their sense of the word, for he has not seen any antiquities, or stood on any 
world-renowned height to view a classical land. 

Again, your next acquaintance may be among that intelligent 
public for whom authors write their books, and to whom discoverers 
and inventors address themselves ; not the average Englishman, but one 
far above him; the man whom superficial thinkers call commonplace, 
but in reality the man who keeps commonplace people from stifling 
everything that is new and original. He does not himself write or invent, 
but his apprehension is quick, his judgment calm and clear, and the 
opinions which Smith, Brown, and Jones would never adopt from books, 
partly because they do not read them and partly because they cannot 
understand them, they are often forced to accept, because a sensible man 
like Robinson offers them in a palatable form, and in quantities which 
they can swallow and digest at once. Such men as Robinson (good men 
of business, who provide for their families, and do a little charitable work 
unostentatiously) never come before the public in any way, so that we 
cannot ascertain how numerous they are in Britain. We can only guess 
that they are on the increase, by observing that a new idea makes more rapid 
way now than formerly. The author of a book or an essay, who tries to 
popularize ideas, either of his own or of some greater mind, by writing as 
-clearly and as brilliantly as possible, and introducing familiar illustrations, 
in hopes of reaching Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson by it, fancies 
when his opinion is received, his discovery accepted, or his suggestions 
adopted, that he has reached them all ; whereas he has only convinced 

Robinson, and through him he influences the others. Those who write 
are apt to magnify their office, and have great facilities for doing so; but, 
for my part, I feel we cannot be grateful enough, and England cannot be 
grateful enough, to the intelligent reader. We need him everywhere ; 
in town he is valuable, but in provincial society he is invaluable. It 
is supposed that the essence of provincialism is the exaggerated idea 
people have of their own importance, and the intense interest they take 
in their neighbours’ affairs, and that you can escape these things in a city; 
but the provincial mind can be provincial even in London, and only 
exchanges its curiosity about the events of the village or the neighbour- 
hood for curiosity as to the affairs of its own set, which to that class of 
minds is the world. The domestic arrangements, the love affairs, and the 
money matters of other people, can be as interesting in London as at 
Land’s End. An engagement entered into or broken off, or a last will 
and testament, perhaps, furnishes a topic of conversation for a longer time 
in the country, but it can be dwelt upon very sufficiently anywhere. I 
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used to fancy that we, in Australia, thought too much about money, and 
made it too much our object of existence, but I believe conversation runs 
more on money in England than with us. The manner in which young 
people speak of unearned money—of what may be left by relations, or 
what may be gained by an advantageous marriage, and not of what can 
be earned by industry, or saved by economy, strikes me painfully. There 
is a sadly worldly tone in the manner in which the sacred subjects of 
death and marriage are discussed. In a new country, like ours, giris very 
rarely have any money, and young men are generally the architects of 
their own fortunes; marriage takes place at an earlier age, and need not 
be so very carefully weighed beforehand as it must be in England. We 
have here and there an old maid, but the mass of our women are wives 
and mothers, and too full of domestic duties, either to have the high 
cultivation or the desire for a wider field, which we see so general among 
middle-class educated Englishwomen. 

But I have not space to enumerate all the various phases which 
English society offers. There is the political world, where one really hears 
about parties, and divisions, and patronage, and Government influence. 
There is the literary world, where one would fancy people were only born 
for the purpose of reading books, and where there is as much interest felt 
in the affairs of the set, as in the provinces one sees taken in those of the 
parish. There is the sporting world, which comes out strong in conversa- 
tion at certain times of the year. There is the agricultural world, the 
manufacturing world, with its one employer, and its thousands of opera- 
tives. ‘There are Englishmen, whose business and associations are with 
foreign countries, and there are foreigners whose business is all with 
English. 

In each of the circles which I mention, a colonist feels the limitation 
of his stock of general information. His own life is various, but its very 
variety prevents him from carrying out any branch to the perfection 
which he sees in England. Although he may observe, read, and reflect a 
good deal, he has not had cither the leisure or the opportunities to enable 
him to cope with those who have made one thing the study of their lives. 
But if we can appreciate and admire the thoroughness of the leaders of 
English intellect in all its departments, we may get some credit with them 
for our quick though superficial intelligence, and our adaptability to 
circumstances. The definite daily work, for instance, which our colonial 
women have to do, if it prevents them from being devoted to literature, to 
art, or to philanthropy, brings out an amount of common sense and 
consideration for others which is too apt to be wanting among the many 
thousands in England who have no taste strong enough to become a 
pursuit, and who on leaving school find that there is nothing for them to 
do. I certainly think that the position of the larger proportion of un- 
married women in the United Kingdom is a most unenviable one, and 
I would submit for many generations to the discomfort of having a short 
supply of domestic servants in Australia, rather than take from our 
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middle-class women their present multifarious occupations, until some 
other or better career is opened to them. 

One consequence of our high wages is, that we do not see anywhere 
the exquisite finish and completeness in our domestic arrangements that 
you have in England. We have some very handsome and well-furnished 
houses in Australia, but it is the little details, the little conveniences, the 
many arrangements made that the family should be saved any avoidable 
trouble or annoyance that must strongly impress a colonist. I think it is 
very likely that we in Australia will have a taste for sumptuous furniture 
and appointments and equipages, but I do not think we can ever come up 
to the old country in the little details which give completeness. From 
our wealthy class not being a permanent class, we are never likely to have 
the old-established magnificence, the collections of pictures handed down 
from father to son, and added to by each generation, the ancestral woods, 
the beautifully-kept pleasure-grounds; so that, to see these things, our 
young Australians must visit Europe, and, in the visit, let us hope that 
they will learn somewhat beyond pleasing the eye. 

I, gathering my ideas of England hitherto almost exclusively from 
books, have had to rectify and modify many of them on closer knowledge. 
I do not see, for instance, that England is filled by tuft-hunters and 
match-makers, by worldly parents and calculating children. There is 
a good deal more regard paid to appearances and to position, and, as I 
think, a more concentrated love of money here than in the colonies; but 
I believe these things are rather on the wane than on the increase. The 
real goodness of England is not to be seen in a superficial glance through 
what is called society, but in the homes of the people. I am satisfied that 
- English society is sound at the core, and that it is neither heartless nor 
altogether conventional. 

From the liberal manner in which the opinions and customs of other 
nations are now considered, and from the great patience with which I 
have often been listened to when talking about the affairs of an obscure 
and distant colony, I am convinced that England is losing her insular 
character, and that, to quote Chaucer again, “ gladly will she learn and 
gladly teach.” This openness of character will, in time, root out old 
national jealousies, and it will still more endear the old country to the far 
outshoots who are already sufficiently disposed to be proud of their 
descent. 
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The Ancient Henians and Henian Fiterature, 
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Hiruerto there has been but little interest taken in Celtic history. Late 
events, however, have excited a certain degree of curiosity about a very 
remote period of the Celtic history of the sister island. Who are the 
Fenians? has been in almost every mouth. Who the Fenians are it is 
not easy to define: who the Fenians were any Irish scholar can easily 
explain. They were a number of tribes or men kept as a standing army, 
or military caste, solely for purposes of war in Celtic Ireland about a 
couple of centuries before the conversion of that country to Christianity. 
We must begin at the beginning. Respectable Irish history, com- 
mencing with the S’ann Tosach of Genesis, usually starts with the account 
of the coming of the daughters of Adam to Ireland, with an exactness of 
dctail interesting, but hardly credible. We, however, cannot even go so 
far back as Noah; time and space forbid. The ancient history of Ireland 
divides conveniently enough into four great periods. The first of these 
extends from no one knows what time to the Christian era, and includes 
the invasions and occupations of the country by the Firbolgs, Nemedians, 
Tuatha De Danann, whoever they were, devils or Druids, and lastly 
Milesians ; all which are mythical, but standing on a basis of facts very 
hard to get at now. The second period is less mythical, and, embracing 
men and things of which we have historical knowledge in addition to 
legendary accounts and local mementoes, stretches from the beginning of the 
Christian era until the conversion of the country to Christianity—from the 
first to the fifth century. This might justly be termed the heroic or 
romantic period of Hiberno-Celtic history. In it Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, and Niall of the Nine Hostages, lived and fought ; in it flourished 
Finn Mac Cumhaill, Osgar, and Ossian, the heroes of Irish romance. 
The next, or the Christian period—from the fifth to the ninth century— 
was that in which religion and learning flourished : then Ireland obtained 
her most noble name, Jnsula Sanctorum. From the ninth century the 
Danes made continual attacks on the country ; they pillaged the colleges 
and churches, burnt the houses, killed the inmates, and (as they said 
themselves) drowned the books (in the rivers). Asin England, they gained, 
and for a short time held, undisputed sovereignty in the country : often van- 
quished, they were never completely extirpated. A colony of them remained 
in Dublin, governed by a prince of their own, somewhat in the same manner 
as their compatriots had held Northumberland. At the end of this period 


_the Norman flood that had deluged England overflowed into Ireland, and 


submerged “ the leavings of the Danes,”—the last remnants of Celtic civi- 
lization and religion, Thus ends the ancient history of Ireland. 
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There are then four periods : the mythic, extending to “the Christian 
era; the heroic, from the beginning of Christianity until the conversion 
of the country to Christianity—four centuries; the Christian, from the 
conversion of the country until the beginning of the Danish incursions— 
three centuries; and the dark or Danish period, which extended to the 
Norman or English invasion in the twelfth century—three centuries. We 
can now see whereabouts we are. We have only to do with the heroic, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Fenian period of Irish history. 

There have been many derivations given for the name Jana, from 
which the English form, Fenians, is easily deduced; but the only one 
which seems to us to be worthy of a moment’s consideration is that 
which derives the name Fiana from Fionn, or Finn, the name of their 
most celebrated chieftain. The word Viana, and the English Fenian 
from its genitive, means neither more nor less than “ Finn’s men,” or ‘the 
people of Finn.” This Finn is the same whom Macpherson has dubbed 
Fingal, and whom the modern Irish call Finn Mac Cool. In ancient 
writings he is styled Finn Mac Cumhaill, after his father, Cumball 
(pr. Coole). The name Fiana, or Fenians, was given, as we have said 
before, by ancient writers to a number of the Celtic tribes of Ireland 
which were permaneitly kept on military service, and had in return a 
certain allowance of the public lands, and some peculiar privileges. They 
were the military caste, so to speak, at one time in Celtic Ireland, The 
chieftainship of them seems to have been hereditary in certain families, 
and by the names of those families they were usually denominated. 
Those of Connaught, for instance, were called the Clann of Morna. 
There seems to have been a tribe or body of them attached to each 
provincial kingdom. The chief of those at Tara had the command of all, 
and he himself was under the immediate orders of the monarch, This 
functionary, often called the King of the Fenians, had great influence, 
and sometimes thwarted and even resisted the royal power vi et armis. 
The Fenians of Tara and those of Connaught make the greatest figure in 
history ; of those of Ulster and Munster, there is comparatively little 
recorded. In the institution of the Fenians, we have the same pheno- 
menon which presents itself to us in almost every community in the tribe 
state. Some tribes, or members of tribes, devote themselves to war, and 
take or receive from the rest, support and honour, and have sometimes 
developed into a pure caste, as in India, This did not take place 
in Ireland. Like other great military orders of history, the Pretorian 
Guards and the Jdanissarics, they became too powerful for the royal 
authority, and were in consequence crushed by it on the first favourable 
opportunity. A rivalry existing between two divisions of the Fenian 
body, and taken advantage of by the ruler, effected its destruction, and 
Celtic Ireland was saved from the curse of a military caste. The Book 
of Ballymote—a book compiled about 1391—mentions (Ossianic Soe. 
vol. v. p. 210) Cumbhall as head of the Fenians circa av. 190. This 
Cumhall, father of the great Finn, was slain by one of the Clann of 
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Morna, or Counaught Fenians, whence arose an undying hatred and 
continual rivalry between them and the Clann of Baisgue, to which 
Cumbhall belonged. Finn was chief of the Fenians in the reign of Cormac 
the Great. He seems to have brought the organization to its greatest 
perfection, and he was able by his commanding talents at least to smother 
up the elements of discord during his life. The contention between the 
two great clanns broke out again after his death, and ultimately caused 
the destruction of the force. Of Finn, Pinkerton says, in his Inquiry 
into the History of Scotland (Ossianic Soc. vol. v. p. 210), that “he 
seems to have been a man of great talents for the age, and of celebrity in 
arms. His formation of a regular standing army, in which all Ivish 
accounts agree, seems to have been a rude imitation of the Roman legions 
in Britain. ‘The idea, though simple enough, shows prudence, for such a 
force alone could have coped with the Romans had they invaded Ireland.” 
Keating, the historian, gets very solemn over Finn and his Fenians. He 
says :— From this Fionn, the established militia of the kingdom were 
called Fiana Lirionn; and if it should be asserted, either through 
ignorance or prejudice, that there were no such standing body of troops 
in the island as those trained bands, to evince the contrary, let it be 
considered that this part of history is supported by evidence not to be 
opposed. In some records, which treat of the old militia of Ireland, it is 
asserted that they were a body of men so strong, and so tall of stature, 
as is really incredible; for it is certain, though they were a brave and 
undaunted number of troops, yet the size of their persons did not exceed 
tlhe common proportion of those times. Their business was to guard the 
country against foreign or domestic enemies, to support the right and 
succession of their kings, and to be ready at the shortest notice, upon any 
surprise or emergency of the State. They were to watch the sea-coasts, 
and to have a strict eye upon the creeks and havens of the island, lest 
any pirates should be lurking there, to plunder the country, and infest 
the inhabitants ; and they were established for the same purpose as a 
standing body of forces are kept up in any nation—to defend it from inva- 
sion, to support the right and prerogatives of the crown, and to secure the 
liberty and property of the people.” What more could Keating have 
given them to do? 

We must, however, return to Finn. Jie married one daughter of 
King Cormac after he had failed to get another, Grainné, who eloped when 
she heard of lis intentions towards her. One of the best of the Celtic 
romances is the Elopement of Grainné with Dermuid. This Dermuid was 
a young and good-looking young officer of the Fenians, for whom the 
princess took a sudden fancy when she found out that Finn was coming 
to ask her in marriage in his old age, of which, however, more hereafter. 
Tinn is the great hero of this period. At the present day he gets the 
credit of making or using almost every great natural curiosity in the 
whole land. It is said that he made the Giant’s Causeway as a highway 
to Scotland. Mis profile is to be seen on many mountain outlines, He 
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has increased in size and physical importance every century since his 
death, whilst his intellectual greatness has been forgotten. From being 
an ordinary mortal with an extraordinary brain, he has developed, in the 
imaginations of the people, into a giant—a mere physical monstrosity, and 
(how are the mighty fallen!)—into a bugbear for naughty children. There 
is hardly a hill-side in Ireland that does not preserve a legend of him. 
Of all Irishmen he is the best known to tourists—they meet him every- 
where. Finn, however, perished at last—as even the heroic must do. 
He was treacherously slain on the bank of the river Boyne, when 
unarmed and unattended. The following is the notice of his death in the 
great Annals of Ireland by the Four Masters :— 

“ Age of Christ, 283, the sixteenth year of Cairbre :—Finn, grandson of 
Baisgne, fell by Aichleach, son of Duibdreann, and the sons of Uirgreann 
of the Luaighui Teamhrach (Tara) at Ath-Brea, upon the Boinn, of which 
it was said,— 


Finn was killed—it was with darts, | Were it not that Caoilté took revenge, 
With a lamentable wound : It would have been a victory over all his 
Aichleach, son of Duibhdreann, cut off | _ true battles : 

The head of the son of Mochtamun (7.e. | The three were cut off by him, 





Finn). Exulting over the royal champion.” 
This King Cairbre, surnamed “of the Liffey,” was a son and a successor of 
Cormac above mentioned. He, after Finn’s death, disbanded and outlawed 
the Clann of Baisgne, hitherto the most powerful division of the Fenians, 
and that to which the commanders had belonged, retaining in his service 
the Clann of Morna, the Fenians of Connaught. Thus exiled, they repaired 
to the dominions of the King of Munster, Mogha-Corb, who was a 
grandson of Finn. He espoused their cause and retained them in his 
service, contrary to the order¥ of his supreme king, the monarch. This 
brought on a war, and a bloody battle was fought at Gaura between the 
monarch and the King of Munster, in which the monarch lost his life by 
the hand of a man whom he had driven into exile, and the two great 
clanns of the Fenians slaughtered each other almost to extermination. 
Whence the very next entry in the Annals is :— 

“ Age of Christ, 284 :—After Cairbre Liffeachair (‘of the Liffey’) had 
been seventeen years in the sovereignty of Ireland, he fell in the battle of 
Gabhra-Aichle (‘Gaura’) by the hand of Semeon, son of Cearb, (one) of 
the Fotharta: Fearcorb (‘Mogha-Corb’), the son of Cormac Cas (‘King 
of Munster who married Finn’s daughter’), having brought the Fiana with 
him, against the king, to defend Leath-Mhogha (‘the southern half of 
Ireland ’) against him.” 

Thus ends the history of the Fiana or Fenians, and thus the monarch 
died, not, however, until he had slain in single combat Osgar their com- 
mander. The legends still existing about the Fenians and their great 
chief are numberless. It is said that there were in times of peace three 
battalions of them, which could be increased to seven when the neces- 
sities of war required, each battalion numbering three thousand men. 
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Keating says, that before a man was enrolled, he had to subscribe to 
several articles, curious enough in all conscience :—“ The first, that when 
he was disposed to marry, he should not follow the mercenary custom of 
insisting upon a portion with a wife; but, without regard to her fortune, 
he should choose a woman for her virtue, her courtesy, and good manners; 
the second, that he should never offer violence to a woman, or attempt to 
ravish her ; the third, that he would be charitable and relieve the poor who 
desired meat and drink, as far as his abilities would permit; and the fourth, 
that he would not turn his back or refuse to fight with nine men of any 
other nation that set upon him, and offered to fight with him.” It is surely 
no wonder that the modern Irish are so pugnacious and so fond of a row, 
when their ancestors were willing to fight against such odds rather than 
miss a good shindy. We must, however, go back to the Fiana. Keating 
says that there were several rules to be observed in the admission of 
recruits to the Fenian ranks. The parents must give up all right to 
revenge or compensation for the candidate’s death, a very necessary regu- 
lation in a state of society when the punishment for a death was either 
revenge or eric. He must be able to compose verses. He must be expert 
with his weapons, and he was exposed to a very good test—he had to 
defend himself from the javelins of nine soldiers thrown at him at once. 
He was obliged to run through a wood pursued by some of the Fenians, 
in order to test his fleetness and agility. He must be able to hold his 
weapon without shaking ; if his hand shook he was rejected. He must 
be so swift and so light of foot as not to break a rotten stick by treading 
upon it; and, hardest of all to do, he must be able, without stopping 
or lessening his speed, to draw a thorn out of his foot. We would 
very much like to see the crowd who call themselves by the ancient name 
of Fenians trying these tests; very few of them, indeed, would pass muster. 
Many people now hear for the first time of the emblem called “ the sun- 
burst of Erin.” The innocent original for this now treasonable device, 
was Finn Mac Cumhaill’s standard. 

In addition to the legends still existing amongst the people there is 
a great mass of MS. in the great libraries of Ireland taken up with 
the exploits of Finn and the Fenians. O’Curry, in his analysis of 
existing Celtic MSS. (Lectures on the MS. Materials of Irish History), 
makes a division of them into five principal classes, viz.: the Annals ; 
the Books of Genealogies and Pedigrees ; the Historic Tales; the Imagi- 
native Tales and Poems, and the Ecclesiastical Writings. The fourth of 
these divisions, the Imaginative Tales and Poems, are mainly about the 
Fenian period, and have for their subject Finn and the Fenian heroes. 
Whence they are often called Fenian Tales and Poems, and still oftener 
Fenian Tales and Ossianic Poems. O’Curry says, ‘The purely imagi- 
native literature of the ancient Gaedhils still existing in MSS. which have 
been handed down to us in safety, may be divided into distinct classes, 
some of which are compositions yet more ancient than the others. The 
earliest of all—if we regard merely the authors to whom they are attributed 
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—are the poems or metrical tales called the Fenian Poems, many of 
which are attributed to Oisin (Ossian) and Fergus, the sons of Finn Mas 
Cumhaill, some of them to Finn himself, and some to his cousin Caoilté. 
After these may be placed the prose recitals, probably founded on similar 
poems now lost, but probably also themselves compositions of as early a 
date; I mean those stories commonly called Fenian Tales, Finally, after 
the Fenian poems and tales, in point of date, we find a great number of 
romantic legends and tales, both in prose and verse, many of which were 
certainly composed at a very remote period, but of which the various dates 
of composition extend down almost to our own times. And it is within 
my own memory that in Clare, and throughout Munster, the invention 
and recital of such romantic tales continue to afford a favourite delight to 
the still Gaedhilic-speaking people.” He considers the MS. tales of later 
than the twelfth century, of comparatively little value. He divides the 
more ancient into four classes; the first, comprising those ascribed 
directly to the Fenian chiefs, Finn, Oisin, Fergus and Caoilté; the second, 
consisting of tracts made up of articles in prose and verse, ascribed to 
some one of the same personages, but related by a second person ; the 
third, containing miscellaneous poems, descriptive of passages in the life 
of Finn and his warriors, but not ascribed to any author ; and the fourth, 
consisting of certain tales in a romantic style relating to the same. To 
Finn are ascribed five existing poems, to Oisin but two, which can be 
traced so far back as the twelfth century, to Fergus “ the eloquent,” one, 
and to Caoilté one. To the second class belongs the “ Dialogue of the 
Ancient Men,” viz. Oisin and Caoilté, who, the legend states, outlived the 
rest of the Fenian chiefs, and even conversed with St. Patrick, and related 
to him the exploits of the Fenians. The third class are often called 
“ Ossianic,” since the legend gives them as conversations between Ossian 
and St. Patrick about the Fenians. As a specimen of these poems, we 
give a few stanzas from the opening of the well-known “ Lamentation of 
Oisin after the Fenians.” (Ossianic Soe. vol. iii, p. 230.) 
| Alas! O tribe of the mighty battles, 
Great was your love of valour once: 
Whither is your rightful nature gone, 
That ye care not whether it be well with 
Oisin ? 


Alas! O Fionn of the Fenians and of the 
hosts ! 

O Oscar of the fight, my son! 

Are ye living, or in what land, 

Whilst Oisin is without action or 
strength ? 


Alas ! sorrowful is my end, 

Since I have lost my strength and vigour ; 
Without the chase, without music by me, 
Whilst I muse on the beauty of the men. 


Alas ! I am a withered old man, 
Lacking food, drink, and sleep ; 
Suffering the oppression of Patrick and 


his clerics, Alas! whither go the men that were 





In pitiful want and gloom. 


Alas ! it is a piteous tale, 
That I am now hidden from the Fenians: 
Listening to the drowsy noise of a bell, 





I grieve now, and rejoice not. 


mighty, 
That they come not to succour me ? 
O Oscar, of the sharp blades of victory, 
Come and release thy father from this 
bondage. 


Oisin then goes on to bewail his h:rd fate, living on the pitiful dole of 
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Patrick and his clergy, and compares his present woeful plight with his 
former condition as a Fenian chief. The last class of Fenian literature 
recognized by Professor O’Curry is the Fenian tales. One of the most 
celebrated of these is the one before mentioned, the Elopement of Dermuid 
and Grainné. Finn, in his old age, wants a wife, and is recommended 
the king’s daughter, the princess Grainné, but not being on good terms 
with King Cormac, is afraid that he would get a refusal if he made a per- 
sonal application, so he sends two of his friends to ask Cormac. Cormac 
has no objection; but as Grainné had upset all previous arrangements of 
the same kind, and Cormac had got the blame, he would have nothing to 
co in the matter, but told them to apply to the princess herself. She told 
the king her father, “If he be a fitting son-in-law for thee, why should 
he not be a fitting husband and mate for me?” Finn and his retinue 
come to Tara, and are right royally received. A splendid banquet is laid 
out, at which the princess herself is present : getting a certain Druid 
beside her, she finds out from him the purpose of the visit and the names 
of the principal Fenians at the banquet (Ossianic Soc. vol. iii. p. 49). 
“There sat there a Druid and a skilful man of knowledge of the people of 
Fionn before Grainné, the daughter of Cormac, that is, Daire ‘ of the 
poems,’ son of Morna; and it was not long before there arose gentle 
talking and mutual discourse between himself and Grainné. Then Daire 
arose and stood before Grainné, and sang her the songs and the verses 
aud the sweet poems of her fathers and of her ancestors; and then Grainné 
spoke and asked the Druid,—‘ What is the thing or matter wherefore 
Fionn is come to this place to-night ?’ 

“<¢Tf thou knowest not that,’ said the Druid, ‘it is no wonder that I 
know it not.’ 

“6<T desire to learn it of thee,’ said Grainné. 

“¢ Well then,’ quoth the Druid, ‘it is to ask thee as wife and mate 
that Fionn is come to this place to-night.’ 

“<Tt is a great marvel tc me,’ said Grainné, ‘ that it is not for Oisin 
that Fionn asks me ; for it were fitter to give me such as he than a man 
that is older than my father.’ 

“<Say not that,’ said the Druid, ‘for if Fionn were to hear thee, he 
himself would not have thee, neither would Oisin dare to take thee.’ 

“¢Tell me now,’ said Grainné, ‘who is that warrior at the right 
shoulder of Oisin the son of Fionn?’ 

““< Yonder,’ said the Druid, ‘is Goll Mac Morna, the active, the 
warlike.’ 

“‘¢ Who is that warrior at the shoulder of Goll?’ said Grainné. 

“¢ Oscar the son of Oisin,’ said the Druid. 

“Who is that graceful-legged man at the shoulder of Oscar?’ said 
Grainné. 

“6 ¢ Caoilté Mac Ronain,’ said the Druid. 

““¢ What haughty, impetuous warrior is that yonder at the shoulder of 
Caoilté?’ said Grainné, 
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“ ¢The son of Lughaidh of the mighty hand, and that man is sister’s son 
to Fionn Mac Cumhaill,’ said the Druid. 

_“¢ Who is that sweet-worded man with the dimple, upon whom is the 
curling dark-black hair, and [who has] the two ruddy, berry-red cheeks, 
upon the left hand of Oisin the son of Fionn?’ 

“¢That man is Diarmuid, the grandson of Duibhue, the white-toothed, 
of the lightsome countenance: that is, the best lover of women and of 
maidens that is in the whole world.’ 

The princess then sent for her own “ jewelled, golden-chased goblet,” 
and as was the custom, sent it round with her handmaiden to whomsoever 
of the guests she chose specially to honour. She did not send it to 
Dermuid and some others of the younger warriors, but sent it to Finn, 
to her father, and to the rest. Gradually these sank into a profound 
slumber, for the cup had been of course drugged. She then made her 
case known to the young warriors, but from fear of Finn’s revenge they 
refused to assist her. She then went to the extremity of laying geasa, or 
bonds of honour, upon Dermuid, that he should relieve her ; and from this, 
according to the Celtic laws of honour, there was no escape. All the rest 
advised him to go with her. She left the palace by a wicket-gate, to 
meet him outside the town. He went over the palisade. 

“ After that Diarmuid arose and stood, and stretched forth his active 
warrior hand over his broad weapons, and took leave and farewell of 
Oisin and of the chiefs of the Fenians; and not bigger is a smooth 
crimson whortleberry than was each tear that Diarmuid shed from his 
eyes at parting with his people. Diarmuid went to the top of the fort, 
and put the shafts of his two javelins der him, and rose with an airy, 
very light, exceeding high bird-like leap, until he attained the breadth 
of his two soles of the beautiful giass-green earth on the plain without, 
and there Grainné met him. Then Diarmuid spoke, and what he said was: 
‘I trow, O Grainné, that this is an evil course upon which thou art come: 
for it were better for thee to have Fionn Mac Cumhaill for lover than 
myself, seeing that I know not what nook, or corner, or remote part of 
Erin I can take thee to now. Return again to the town, and Fionn will 
never learn what thou hast done.’ ‘It is certain that I will not go back,’ 
said Grainné, ‘and that I will not part from thee until death part me from 
thee.’ ‘Then go forward, O Grainné,’ said Diarmuid.” 

Dermuid, thus carried off nolens volens, falls in desperate love with 
the brave woman, and the two set out, pursued by Finn and her father ; 
and their adventures through Ireland, hunted by the two old gentlemen, 
and assisted by the young officers of the Fenians, forms the plot of this 
old Celtic romance. The reader must excuse our wandering from history 
into romance, even though it is concerned with the Celts in the third 


century. 
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